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Abstract 

The Liberative Prophetic: A Socio-Theological and Psychospiritual Analysis 
of Homelessness in Skid Row 

Jeffery R. Thomas 

Homelessness has been categorized as a social problem. Yet, homelessness may 
also be considered a theological issue. Homeless persons have practical, social, 
emotional and spiritual needs that command moral imperatives for a Christian church 
located in Skid Row, Los Angeles. Marginalized and stigmatized by members of 
mainstream society, many homeless persons live in social isolation and extreme poverty. 
A number of them suffer from mental and emotional disorders (diagnosed and 
undiagnosed), and have been physically and sexually abused as children. This 
victimization, in many cases, has led to distrust, disinterest and disaffiliation from 
mainstream social bonds. But what is the role of the church in dealing with them? 

The homeless population is infrequently considered when scholars explore 
theological concepts. Psychologists, sociologists, and urban anthropologists have studied 
homelessness, but their efforts have not included any theological insight about 
homelessness. This study explores ways a church in the homeless community of Skid 
Row can meet the needs of homeless individuals and diminish homelessness in the 
community. Regardless of a church’s theological orientation, Skid Row challenges 
traditional church models. With thousands of homeless individuals in Skid Row at any 
given time, the church is confronted with ongoing challenges related to poverty, social 
dependency and a culture that fosters confonnity to homelessness. Yet, there is no 
pastoral theological model to guide a church in this community. This dissertation 
constructs a liberative-prophetic model of engaging this problem that is socio- 



theologically oriented based on sociology literature on homelessness and Latin American 
Liberation Theology. 

The Liberative Prophetic model is consistent with traditional pastoral approaches 
but includes a social analytic framework for understanding and addressing the 
sophisticated systemic and structural realities of homelessness in Skid Row. It addresses 
factors such as economic and social dislocation that often limit an individual’s ability to 
overcome homelessness. Because attention is directed toward intrapersonal and social 
concerns, the Liberative Prophetic model stands at the intersection of pastoral care and 
liberation theology for the individual and pastoral propheticism. Specifically, pastoral 
care is made available to marginalized homeless individuals, by giving consideration to 
structural factors that impede intrapersonal and interpersonal well-being. A systemic 
public theology is recommended on their behalf. 
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Introduction 


Skid Row is a concentrated homeless community located in the central city area 
of downtown Los Angeles. 1 2 It is a community of last resort for many in need of housing, 
shelter and other practical social service needs. Estimates are that between 8,000 and 
20,000 homeless individuals reside in Skid Row.” This community comprises a 50- 
block, or 2 square mile radius. There are approximately 80 social service providers and 6 
major mission shelters located within Skid Row. Available services range from mental 
health and drug/alcohol rehabilitation to Single Room Occupancy (SRO’s) hotels. 
Numerous food programs also are available such as those provided by the Union Rescue 
Mission, the Los Angeles Mission, the Midnight Mission, Hippie Kitchen and others. 
Many homeless individuals benefit from charitable donations such as food, clothing and 
toiletries. Yet, these needs cannot be the sole concern of a church in Skid Row since 
homelessness is an indication of greater socio-economic and psychospiritual concerns 
less frequently acknowledged. Systemic intrapersonal and interpersonal challenges must 
receive attention if homelessness is to be abated. This qualitative study examines the role 
of a local Christian church in Skid Row. 3 The practical priorities and theological 


1. Skid Row is officially termed Central City East, Los Angeles. The term “Skid Row” originated 
in Seattle, Washington in the early 1900s as a result of transient work that included logging. Timber slid 
from the tops of mountains to the foothills where transient workers, then known as hobos, were employed. 
The area became known as Skid Row. This term has been adopted across the country to refer to 
communities of transient and homeless individuals. Skid Row, Los Angeles is the largest community of 
homelessness. 

2. Variations in counting can be attributed to who is counting and what time of year the count is 
done. Certain counters have a stake in the numbers being high while others require the count to be low. 
Also, during the winter months the numbers climb due to the influx of homeless persons fleeing the cold 
weather of other cities. It should also be noted that variations in counting may also be attributed to the 
unavailability of individuals when an official count is done. There also are places that are overlooked by 
enumerators. 

3. Throughout this dissertation, I use the phrase “in Skid Row” rather that “on Skid Row” as is 
usually stated. The reason for this is that “on Skid Row” implies a double negative since the term Skid 
Row refers to a community of rock bottom social status. Moreover, the word “on” is not used to refer to a 
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orientation of a local church are often influenced by the context in which a church is 
located. Pragmatic efforts of a church are influenced by the milieu in which it does 
ministry and those who comprise the congregation. The congregational composition 
usually reveals its theological orientation. Regardless of a church’s political views and 
theological interpretation, the efforts of the church will be influenced by its socio¬ 
economic and socio-political surroundings and membership. A church in Skid Row will 
not be exempt from these facts. Because of the transient nature of the community of Skid 
Row, a church located there will consist of people from various denominational 
affiliations and theological backgrounds. Furthermore, due to the socio-economic 
depravity of homeless individuals, a church in Skid Row will be predominantly 
comprised of those of low socio-economic status. As a result, the church has to be 
theologically comprehensive, and maintain a concern for socio-economic and socio¬ 
political issues related to homelessness. 

The Problem 

Regardless of a church’s theological orientation, Skid Row challenges most 
traditional church models. The transient nature of the community disallows, in many 
cases, any long-term access to the individual. Moreover, the community is laden with 
poverty, drugs, prostitution, and other crimes that inhibit pastoral efforts to diminish 
homelessness in the community. Many homeless individuals suffer emotional and 
psychological disorders resulting from childhood family dysfunction and physical and 
sexual abuse. These intrapersonal vulnerabilities are compounded by the context itself. 
Not only is illegal activity problematic, the dominance of social services has an adverse 

community of residence anywhere else. For example, people do not live “on Beverly Hills” or “on 
Claremont.” They live “in Beverly Hills” and “in Claremont.” The same consideration is shown to the 
community of Skid Row. 
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cultural effect on individuals. The monopoly of services creates and perpetuates a culture 
of dependency in which service providers and service recipients depend on each other for 
continued existence in the community. 

There is no pastoral care and counseling literature available specific to Skid Row. 
In fact, few theological studies exist that explicitly addresses homelessness. Even more, 
there is little mention of the role of theology in cognate disciplines that deal with 
homelessness. 4 The psychological, sociological and other human and social science 
disciplines have rarely considered the importance of pastoral theology in addressing this 
issue. Moreover, since there is no literature within the pastoral care and counseling 
discipline that deals explicitly with homelessness, I use sociological and liberation 
theology literature to understand the social and cultural nuances associated with 
homelessness. Some pastoral theology and pastoral care and counseling authors such as 
James Poling, Pamela Couture and Emmanuel Lartey have addressed issues such as 
economic injustices, yet there remains an absence of literature specific to homelessness. 
Therefore, this examination is needed to fill a void within the pastoral care and 
counseling, pastoral theology and practical theology disciplines. 

Hypothesis 

The hypothesis is that a church in Skid Row can best assist in diminishing 
homelessness when efforts give attention to adverse socio-cultural factors and the 
concepts of disaffiliation, and demoralization posited by social theorists. These 
interrelated socio-psychological factors reduce the possibility of overcoming 
homelessness. The solution for a church to diminish homelessness in Skid Row is to 

4. Cognate disciplines continue to include the psychological and human behavioral disciplines. 
More recently, cognate disciplines include the sociological science disciplines. 



counter socio-cultural factors that perpetuate disaffiliation from mainstream society, 
demoralization and thus, homelessness. This effort is what I call, the L iterative 
Prophetic Paradigm. Efforts to facilitate transition out of Skid Row for homeless 
individuals will be most effective when the Liberative Prophetic Paradigm is in 
operation. 

The Liberative Prophetic 

The Liberative Prophetic Paradigm includes a socio-analytical framework to 
understand and address sophisticated systemic and structural realities related to 
homelessness in Skid Row. The Liberative Prophetic Paradigm stands at the intersection 
of communal pastoral care and liberation theology. This model addresses factors of 
economic and social dislocation that limit an individual’s ability to overcome 
homelessness. Yet, it does so as a means of providing intrapersonal wholeness. 
Specifically, at the liberative-prophetic level, formal pastoral care is made available to 
marginalized homeless individuals, and as a means of care, advocates on their behalf in 
the mainstream arenas, particularly among other churches. 

This model seeks to liberate individuals from social dependency while clearing the 
way for upward social mobility through socio-structural engagement. The Liberative 
Prophetic Paradigm seeks to correct the systemic issues that impede the social and 
economic mobility of those who are marginalized and homeless. It also seeks to connect 
individuals with mainstream society and develop social networks, which satisfy the 
social, economic, and spiritual needs of homeless individuals. Until individuals are 
prepared to transition into mainstream, the model agrees that social services continue to 
be necessary to sustain them. 
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The Liberative Prophetic further emphasizes the need to comprehensively 
understand the homeless individual’s systemic societal network. Providing pastoral care 
to homeless individuals requires an understanding of the total life experience. Spiritual, 
emotional, psychological and physical wholeness cannot be isolated from the social 
context or limited to individualistic modalities. Care-providers must understand that 
individualistic approaches too simplistically exclude larger influences that may be 
directly or indirectly related to the individual’s problems. Such approaches do not attend 
to larger aggregate issues effecting homeless individuals. Individualistic (and even 
familial) approaches give only minimal attention to the structural problems related to 
individuals’ daily experience. They do not wholly address the implications or 
consequences of systemic problems such as poverty, public policy, and the prevalence of 
crime, and violence that influences or compounds the daily life experiences of 
individuals. 

Method and Flow of Argument 

This study is conducted with the use of different methods. A descriptive analytical 
approach of the community itself is used in Chapter 1 ( Contextual Explication of Skid 
Row). It describes the community in detail, which is the basis for the descriptive analysis 
that appears in the same chapter. In Chapter 2 (A Socio-theoretical View of 
Homelessness ), I review the sociology literature related to homelessness in general and 
on Skid Row in particular. I coalesce this analysis with interviews of a convenience 
sample of 6 homeless individuals in Chapter 3 (A Test Sample of the Literature). All 
participants reside in Skid Row with the exception of one, who was able to relocate after 
three years of living in the community. It should be noted that the interviews are a 
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supplement to the literature analysis. These interviews are not designed to be empirical 
studies. They augment the literature review and the descriptive analysis of the 
community of Skid Row. Yet, through the interviews, I am able to test the assertions 
made in the sociological literature. Chapter 4 {God is Homeless: Liberation Theology in 
Skid Row) examines Latin American liberation theology themes to determine ways they 
may be applied to Skid Row. Leonardo Boff, Gustavo Gutierrez and Juan Luis Segundo 
are iconic liberation theologians used as resources to thematically survey concepts of 
Latin American liberation theologies. This is not an effort to analyze these authors' 
works, but rather, an impetus for dialogue. This endeavor enables me to conduct a 
context-specific socio-theological analysis. The analysis is used to formulate a model of 
care that is holistically liberative for homeless individuals in Skid Row. 

In Chapter 5 ( The Liberative Prophetic: A Socio-theological/Psychospiritual 
Approach in Skid Row), I formulate a theoretical model for a church in Skid Row. 
Informed by the research findings and the literature analysis, this model builds upon the 
Latin American liberation theology themes, as well as the sociology literature. I 
conclude in Chapter 6 with a summary and implications for further study. 

Significance of the Study 

This theoretical approach enhances the practical theology and pastoral care 
discipline toward a structural understanding of the problems related to homelessness 
within Skid Row. It provides a framework for pastors, pastoral theologians, seminary 
professors, and students to understand systemic issues experienced by homeless 
individuals. Pastors and pastoral theologians need to have an extensive understanding of 
the unique circumstances and needs of the homeless population in order to serve them. In 
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order for pastors to comprehend the theological implications related to homelessness and 
the necessary structural measures needed to overcome homelessness, seminaries and 
theology schools will need to offer courses that engage these issues in direct ways. This 
current effort provides pastoral care-providers the ability to understand the cultural and 
structural nuances related to a dense social service community. It also enables those 
interested to understand the complexities of developing a system of care for such 
populations. 

Care-providers must analyze social influences that may impact the psychosocial 
and psychospiritual well-being of individuals. Social theory greatly enhances the 
competency of the care-provider by offering a framework to engage broader social issues 
effecting homeless individuals. The goal is for pastors and care-providers to function in 
both corrective and preventative ways. By addressing systemic structural factors, the 
caregiver may reduce, correct, or eliminate factors that have adverse effects on the 
spiritual life of the individual. Likewise, by being attentive to the risks of these factors, 
pastoral caregivers may be able to intercept (prevent) them before they are able to 
become permanent. This study contributes to the theological literature by providing a 
theoretical methodology to address the experiential reality of homeless individuals. 

The Liberative Prophetic Paradigm provides benefits that are not limited to 
homeless individuals in Skid Row. The interdisciplinary nature of this study makes it of 
interest to social and behavioral scientists in the fields of social and communal 
psychology, urban sociology and urban anthropology. This study may be used to address 
issues that pertain to contemporary social problems, social structural issues, addictions, 
mental health issues, physical, emotional and psychological abuse, crime and poverty. 



Limitations of the Study 


One limitation of this study has to do with its narrow breadth of field research. 

The results of this study are related to a small portion of Skid Row residents. An 
evaluation based on these case studies cannot be generalized across the larger Skid Row 
population. Empirical evaluations remain indeterminable. Also, this is a non¬ 
longitudinal study. Long-term benefits and limitations of the Liberative Prophetic model 
are not determined. Therefore, this study is limited to a select group at a point-in time. 

Another limitation of this study has to do with the possibility of subjectivity on 
the part of those interviewed. A margin of error may be anticipated. Moreover, the 
participants in this study are all individuals who attend church regularly. Our sample did 
not include those who do not attend church or who do not believe in God. As a result, the 
perspectives posited are limited to Christian church-goers. Finally, this study is limited 
to Skid Row, Los Angeles and does not include matters specific to other contexts, other 
cities, or other homeless populations. 
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Chapter 1: 

Contextual Explication of Skid Row 

Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe the community of Skid Row, Los 
Angeles. This is done in order to better understand what the role of a church in this 
community might be. I use a descriptive analytical approach to explicate the structural 
realities existent in the community. A descriptive analysis is useful because there has not 
been research conducted on Skid Row from a pastoral perspective. According to 
Raymond Mark: 

Descriptive research is often used when we have no theory to work from or when 
we are beginning to explore a new area that has not been researched before. In 
these situations; there is no body of knowledge to guide us in formulating 
hypotheses. The purpose of our research then may be simply to describe a 
phenomenon so that we will be better able to study it in the future. 5 

The importance of this approach is that the role of a church in Skid Row can be 

understood only with an understanding of the dynamics of the community. As Charles V. 

Gerkin posited, “Every human effort to understand something emerges from some vision 

of the whole of reality, some image that, wittingly or unwittingly, provides the key to 

unlocking what the subject under consideration is all about.’' 6 The dynamics of Skid 

Row include the community’s historical development, the current demographics of the 

community, the structural influences, and the lived experiences of the people in the 

community. 


5. Raymond Mark, Research Made Simple: A Handbook for Social Workers (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Sage Publications, 1996), 25. 

6. Charles V. Gerkin, Crisis Experience in Modem Life: Theory and Theology in Pastoral Care 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1979), 19. 
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I begin by providing a brief historical account of Skid Row. The history places 
the community on a continuum, which shows its social, economic and political trajectory. 
Knowledge of the historical development of the community will inform the manner in 
which the community has evolved, how homelessness and social service providers 
became localized in Skid Row, why the services offered in the community exist, who 
offers the services, and who the services are geared toward. This is important because 
the historical development of the community places the current reality of the community 
in proper context. 

For this historical treatment, I rely mostly on Donald Spivack’s “History of Skid 
Row Series” 7 8 and Jennifer Wolch and Michael Dear’s Malign Neglect .* These works are 
often cited and highly respected by those interested in the historical development of Skid 
Row. This brief historical overview depicts how Skid Row has come to exist. Although 
brief, it also shows the continuity of social service agencies and the development of the 
community as a homeless area. After outlining the history of Skid Row, I describe the 
current demographics and environmental conditions of the community. This elucidates 
the daily experiences of individuals in the community. For this task, I employ a 
participant observer methodology. I also use demographic data, census information and 
news reporting on the community by reputable and credible sources. Finally, I show how 
factors such as public policy and housing external to Skid Row influence the continuity 
of Skid Row. 


7. See especially Donald Spivack, "History of Skid Row Series, Paper 1: Community 
Development Agency (CRA),” United Way of Greater Los Angeles, September 15, 1998, http 
://www.unitedwayla.org/getinformed/rr/research/basic/Documents/HistoryofS kidRow.pdf 
(accessed July 27, 2008). 

8. Jennifer Wolch and Michael Dear, Malign Neglect: Homelessness in an American City (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1993). 
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History of Skid Row 

The city of Los Angeles was officially founded in 1850. During this era the city 
was a progressive town. In 1876, Los Angeles shifted toward modernization when the 
railroads connected it with San Francisco. By 1885 rail lines also connected the city with 
the Midwest, Kansas City in particular. The railroads converged upon the downtown 
area bringing with it many transient and seasonal migrant workers, consisting mostly of 
single men. 9 The population of Los Angeles escalated from 50,000 residents in 1890 to 
100,000 by 1900. As the industrial age emerged, migration into the area continued. The 
railroad transported workers directly into the industrial district near downtown. This 
occurrence increased the need for housing in the area. Single room occupancy hotels 
(SRO’s) were developed to accommodate the increasing population. 

Migration increased with the discovery of oil, the beginning of automobile 
manufacturing in the early 1900’s, and the arrival of the film industry. Central City East 
(Skid Row) was the logical point of entry for many migrant and transient individuals 
because the SRO’s were located there, and because public transportation dispersed from 
the area to other sections of the city. The population of the city increased dramatically 
during this era. More than a million people resided in Los Angeles by 1930. Many 
individuals of the transient population were free-spirited and socially unconventional. 
They participated in activity considered aberrant by mainstream standards. In those days 
these individuals were referred to as “hobos.” Accommodations such as bars, saloons, 
restaurants, brothels and dance clubs emerged alongside the SRO community as 

9. Howard Bahr and Theodore Caplow note, “In Midwestern and western cities. Skid Row almost 
invariably developed near the central cluster of railroad yards and freight terminals in obsolescent 
structures that had once been part of the central business district.’' Howard Bahr and Theodore Caplow, Old 
Men Drunk and Sober (New York: New York University Press, 1974), 58. 
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entertainment venues. The antisocial activity of this population produced a perceived 
need for social, emotional and spiritual support. Subsequently, faith-based missions 
emerged to provide those services. 

During the Great Depression, California was perceived as a place where 
individuals could become wealthy. Many people were attracted to the possibility of fame 
and fortune. The entertainment industry, oil industry, and other industries attracted 
optimists by the thousands. The hotels and SRO’s served as transient housing for the 
many new residents. Although some did find fame and fortune, many others did not. 
Alcoholics and hobos also journeyed to Los Angeles in search of prosperity. The 
missions were conveniently located to offer services to them. Skid Row began to become 
a place that provided basic needs to this transient population. 

During the Second World War (1939-1945), many others migrated to Skid Row. 10 
Increased factory work attracted many more workers. Military personnel also converged 
on the area en route to the Pacific. Organizations such as the USO entered the 
community to meet the needs of military personnel. During and after the war, some of 
the residents were able to relocate to the other parts of the city." Those who relocated 
were able to do so because they acquired employment and found housing. Remaining 
tenants were those unable to relocate because of low incomes and substance dependency. 
These individuals relied heavily on the SRO’s, missions and other social service 
organizations for survival. By the mid 1960’s, there were approximately 15,000 SRO 
units located in the community. Spivack describes the progression of the community as 
follows: 

10. The United States entered the war in 1941 after the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 

11. One and a half million people were living in Los Angeles by the end of the war. 
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Central City East became an area that had the more stereotypical Skid Row type 
population (people with alcohol dependence, other substance abuse difficulties, 
mental incapacity, long term unemployability [sic] and the like). Thus, the area 
evolved from primarily providing commercial hotels into a transient but working 
population, to one that was providing more long-term places for people to live at 
the lowest levels of income and affordability. 12 

Effectively, Skid Row became a community of social services, homelessness, and 

transience. 

During the 1950’s and 1960’s low skill employment was prominent in the 
downtown area. The vicinity surrounding the SRO community began to grow with 
commercial and industrial business. By the late 1970’s, “about 210,000 people worked in 
downtown Los Angeles, or about 6 percent of the county’s workforce.” 13 The type of 
employment consisted mainly of warehouse/manufacturing, wholesale produce, flower 
markets, retail trade, fish processing, printing and apparel manufacturing. 14 

This commercial and industrial growth created a housing conflict for the SRO 
community. While there was an increased demand for housing, the existent housing units 
went into decline. Many properties were sold to industrial developers who used them for 
non-residential purposes such as accommodations for growing food, produce, garment 
and flower industries. The selling of these units was a result of city building code 
enforcement. Most of the SRO buildings were in need of structural repairs and did not 
meet seismic-code standards. Property owners were faced with the dilemma of 
improving the buildings to meet the seismic-code standards, demolishing them, or selling 
them for non-residential purposes. Many landlords (most of whom were absentee 
landlords) chose the latter option since the buildings did not generate enough revenue to 


12. Spivack, 5. 

13. Wolch and Dear, 104. 

14 Ibid. Also note that these industries remain a part of the area’s economy today. 
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make renovations worthwhile. 15 This resulted in the “loss of almost half of the area’s 
housing stock.” 16 By 1985, Los Angeles had lost more than half of its downtown SRO 
housing. 

During the 1970’s, the Los Angeles City Council devised a plan that enabled the 
city to destroy dilapidated neighborhoods for redevelopment purposes. 17 Skid Row was 
considered for the redevelopment project. However, there were public contentions that 
the city was impinging on the rights of poor powerless people. Consequently, the project 
was tenninated. In 1975 the city adopted what came to be called a “policy of 
containment” with respect to Skid Row. The policy had three stated objectives: “stabilize 
the residential base; attract and consolidate social services, and retain and expand the 
industrial base.” The policy was promoted on the premise that it would create an area 
in which social services for the poor would be delivered. 19 Instead of redeveloping the 
community, the policy was used to continue providing services to the poor. This also 
meant the consolidation of social services and social service institutions became the 
geographic epicenter of Skid Row. This is why many residents now call it “shelter row.” 

Another effort was to buy and then sell existing SRO’s to non-profit organizations 
that would operate them. The SRO Housing Corporation, organized by the 
Redevelopment Agency was developed to achieve this task. The SRO Housing 
Corporation would “acquire a substantial number of SRO hotels, rehabilitate them, or in 
some cases where they were beyond rehabilitation, replace them. Then they would 

15. Between 1969 and 1981, almost 40 percent of Skid Row’s SRO housing stock was 
demolished. 

16. Spivack, 6. 

17. Most SRO’s across the nation were destroyed in the 1960’s and 1970’s. This demonstrates the 
national effort to reduce or eliminate concentrated homeless communities. 

18. Spivack, 8. 

19 . The policy emphasized that this was an area for single male adults; services for families were 
discouraged. 
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operate them under a managed quality program that also provided services and 
guarantees of affordable rents.”' 

Skid Row has the region’s largest concentration of SRO units. There are about 
‘TOO hotels and over 8,900 rooms housing approximately 11,000 people ... In addition 
to hotels, there are about 1,000 low-rent apartments, 9 missions and emergency shelters 

9 1 

with a total of 2,000 beds, and more than 30 social service agencies.” 

There now exists, a large literal homeless population in the community. It has 
been estimated that between 4,000 and 8,000 people live on the sidewalks, under bridges 
or in other public places in Skid Row. They live in tents, sleeping bags and cardboard 
boxes. It is difficult to determine when literal homelessness became prominent in Skid 
Row. 

Geographic Boundaries of Skid Row 

Several districts delimit Skid Row: Financial, Flower, Garment, Toy, and Little 
Tokyo. Each of these areas has different accessibility for homeless individuals. To the 
west, the Financial District is the least likely area for literal homeless individuals to set up 
encampments. When they attempt to do so in this area, they are cited by the police or 
arrested. To the south, there are thriving Garment and Flower Districts. Although the 
Garment District allows permeability because of the ability to blend into the busy activity 
of the day, individuals are not allowed this same freedom of movement at night. Due to 
the large number of shops in this area, this district is also one of the most patrolled by 
police. 


20. Spivack, 7. 

21. Wolch and Dear, 104. 
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To the northwest of Skid Row is the Toy District. The Toy District is 
geographically located in Skid Row, but is often used to demarcate the northwest border 
of Skid Row. This district did not emerge until the late 198(Ts. Literal homeless 
encampments are prominent in this area. To the north of Skid Row is Little Tokyo. - " 
Little Tokyo is comparable to the Financial District in that it is not as permeable for 
homeless individuals as other districts. On the east of Skid Row is the Industrial District. 
This district is at the edge of several main freeways (1-5, CA-110 and 1-10). There are 
several overpasses, or bridges located there. Many homeless persons sleep under the 
bridges in this area. Therefore, the industrial district is the most accessible, but due to the 
existence of the freeways, it is geographically the most confining. 

Internal Factors of Skid Row 

The structural design of Skid Row is restricting. Geographic limitations and the 
population density of Skid Row cause residents to live in close proximity. With the 
development of condominiums and lofts on the periphery of Skid Row, mainly to the 
west, north and northeast, the Skid Row area is being more narrowly redefined. 23 These 
building developments have caused Skid Row proper to become more densely populated. 
Since 2004, literally homeless residents have been pushed eastward and southward 
toward the mission shelters (the epicenter of Skid Row). 

Radical Monopoly 

Within Skid Row there is a predominance of social service providers. Faith-based 
and secular organizations have developed mission and shelter programs. There are six 
major homeless shelters that provide a wide range of services for homeless individuals 

22. Little Tokyo has its own economy. Residents of this community have their own banks, shops 
and restaurants. 

23. For a discussion on gentrification theory please see Appendix A. 
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and families: Fred Jordan Mission, the Weingart Center, the Salvation Army/ Harbor Life 
Shelter, the Midnight Mission, the Union Rescue Mission, and the Los Angeles Mission. 
Of these, two (Midnight Mission and Weingart Center) are secular institutions. The 
others are religiously affiliated. Although not connected to a particular denomination, 
they have their own interpretation of Christian principles. There also are numerous hotels 
and SRO’s located in Skid Row. These hotels and SRO’s, together with the social 
service providers, predominately occupy the 50-block space and generate large revenues. 
According to Wolch and Dear: 

The hotels and social service agencies dominate Skid Row's grants economy. An 
estimated $52 million per year (1986 dollars) flows into the area from public 
sources: $13 million from [General Relief] and other county programs; $25 
million from federal, state, and county programs such as SSI, Social Security, 
Medicaid, and Medicare; and $ 15 million from public and charitable 
foundations. 24 

The prevalence of these types of social service businesses diminishes the 
possibility of economic opportunities that would benefit individual residents. For 
example, it is difficult to promote non-service-related activity or employment 
opportunities due to the dominance of social services. The social service institutions and 
members of the community are interdependent. The services offered are predicated on 
the need for the services. In turn, the continuance of the community is contingent upon 
the existence of service providers. Moreover, the social service institutions of Skid Row 
are interdependent with the larger society. "They are dependent on [mainstream society] 

'■j c 

for most of the success they have in getting goods and services."" Many of their services 


24. Wolch and Dear, 275. 

25. Leonard Blumberg, Thomas E. Shipley, Jr., and Stephen F. Barsky, Liquor and Poverty: Skid 
Row as a Human Condition (New Brunswick, NJ: Publications Division, Rutgers Center of Alcohol 
Studies, 1978), 142. 
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are provided through private charities, employment agencies, educational institutions and 
legal and medical organizations. 

Skid Row Aesthetics 

The imagery and environmental aspects of Skid Row is that of tents and 

cardboard boxes erected on the sidewalks as residences. Others make their homes on 

blankets or sleeping bags spread out across the sidewalks. Chief Executive Officer and 

Executive Director of the PATH Partners (People Assisting the Homeless) Joel John 

Roberts, describes the community as '‘pup tents propped up against urban concrete block 

buildings. Rows and rows of them, lined up on urban sidewalks, as if they are meant to 

be there.” - There are people obviously in need of professional psychological attention 

that walks the streets, while others stand in single file lines waiting for free meals. While 

some use crack, marijuana and heroin in the open, and oftentimes in broad daylight, 

people in wheelchairs roll along as the stench of human waste pervades the air. Wolch 

and Dear describe the community this way: 

The sidewalks are stained and dirty and in some areas are lined with old trash 
cans used as firepits. Parking lots are barren expanses surrounded by cyclone 
fencing or razor wire. Many buildings are in disrepair. Crime rates are five times 
higher than the city average. Mugging drunks (known as jackrolling) used to be 
the most serious crime, but now the district is known as a regional drugstore, and 
narcotics-related crimes are widespread. Surveillance is omnipresent: police 
vehicles cruise the streets, emanating from a police building designed like a 
fortress with windowless walls and security entrances in smoked glass. Overhead 
sprinklers outside many buildings douse sidewalks periodically to prevent 
loitering and curbside encampments. And symbols of despair and deprivation are 
everywhere: used needles and syringes, cocaine pipes and liquor bottles, castoff 

27 

clothing, and cardboard-box shelters. 


26. Joel John Roberts, How to Increase Homelessness: Real Solutions to the Absurdity of 
Homelessness in America (Bend. OR: Loyal Publishing, 2004), 51. 

27. Wolch and Dear, 274. 
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These communal-environmental and socio-cultural conditions are the experiential reality 
and daily familiarity of the homeless individual in Skid Row. Continuous living in such a 
context can be detrimental to psychosocial and emotional normalcy. 

Crime in Skid Row 

Individuals who reside in Skid Row contend with the frequency of visible drug 
use and sales, alcohol abuse, prostitution, and other crimes." Roberts argues that the Los 
Angeles County main jail located just blocks from Skid Row “releases 350 to 500 people 
each day onto the streets. Most have no place to go.” Roberts further states that the jail 
“has become a pipeline of low-income and homeless humanity gushing onto the 
sidewalks, gutters, and alleys of our central city.” 30 Undoubtedly, this continued jail 
exodus contributes to the crime present in Skid Row. Roberts offers that the “Los 
Angeles County Jail, the twin towers located outside of downtown Los Angeles, has 
become a revolving door, between Skid Row and jail, for homeless mentally ill people 
going from the streets to jail, back to the streets and again to jail.” 31 According to the Los 
Angeles Police Crime Bureau, in 2004, of the 518 homicides committed in Los Angeles, 
134 were committed in the central division; " 295 of 1,088 forcible rapes took place in 
Skid Row; 25,977 aggravated assaults occurred in the city of which, 7,028 happened in 


28. Psychological factors have been documented as contributing to the rate of criminal 
involvement among the homeless population. Guy Edward Washington cites a community-based survey 
study of 529 homeless persons in two Los Angeles communities. The study found that “those with previous 
psychiatric hospitalizations were the most involved in the criminal justice system.” Washington concluded 
that the homeless population has a higher rate of criminal activity than the general public, but that those 
who have shelter are less involved in criminal activity than those who do not have shelter. This finding 
emphasizes the important contribution that shelter programs and SRO’s make toward the successful 
transition into socially acceptable and functioning behavior. This may be especially significant for sufferers 
of mental illness. For more see Guy Edward Washington, What Combination of Factors is Associated with 
Length of Homelessness? , Ph.D. diss., Alliant International University, 2006 (Ami Arbor, MI: UM, 2007). 

29. Joel Roberts, 51. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid., 87. 

32. It should be noted that Central Division does not only consist of Central City East (Skid Row) 
but also other areas in Central Los Angeles. 
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the central bureau; 14,012 robberies took place city-wide. 4,155 of them took place in 
central; Of 22,759 burglaries that occurred throughout the city; 3,970 happened in central 
city; 70,720 larcenies and thefts took place in the city of which, 16,547 were in central 
division; Auto thefts totaled 29,616 city-wide, with 7,696 occurring in Skid Row. 

A close look at these figures reveals that most of the crimes committed in Skid 
Row represent nearly a quarter of the crimes committed citywide. Except for homicides, 
which constitute approximately 12.5 % of citywide totals, crimes in Skid Row are 
alarmingly disproportionate. Survival in this community involves non-participation with 
illegal activity as well as not becoming a victim to crime. 

Ex-legal offenders, (especially convicted felons) are paroled into programs at the 
Salvation Army and the Weingart Center to Skid Row. Others are sentenced to drug 
rehabilitation programs at the Union Rescue Mission or the Los Angeles Mission. 

Parents convicted of child neglect, abandonment or abuses are remanded to parenting 
classes located in Skid Row. 

Pedophiles and other sex offenders also make Skid Row home. In November of 
2005, the Los Angeles Downtown News reported, ‘*322 registered sex offenders list their 
primary residence in central downtown. Of those, 110 are on active parole for a range of 
sex crimes, ranging from rape to child molestation.” The article further stated that 
“nearly 50 buildings in the 48 blocks bounded by Main, Third, Alameda and Seventh 
streets house at least one sex offender.” 34 Some researchers claim that sex offenders are 


33. Chris Coates, “Hundreds of Sex Offenders Living in Downtown: Community Advocates 
Decry Situation as Dangerous for Children and Families,’’ Los Angeles Downtown News . November 28, 
2005, 1. 

34. Ibid. 
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probably ‘'the most emotionally and mentally disturbed of all criminals because [their] 
problems reach to the roots of [their] most basic and primitive impulses.” 35 
Homeless Categories 

Residents of Skid Row may not be placed into one “homeless” category. Rather 
they should be viewed as sub-populations. Wolch and Dear offer that there are two 
principal residential groups in Skid Row. The first group consists of homed residents and 
the second group is the homeless. I view the groups in three categories. These are 
those who reside in SRO’s, those who reside in mission shelters, and those who literally 
live on the streets. It is helpful to view each group separately since they have 
qualitatively different living experiences. Each group has its own set of needs and unique 
circumstances. Even though everyone who lives in Skid Row contends with similar 
issues related to the context and culture of Skid Row, the living arrangements for each 
group are different. 

Literal Elomeless 

Those who make their home on the street are referred to as the “literal homeless.” 
Wolch and Dear estimated this population to be between 4,000 and 8,000 in 1992. 38 The 
literal homeless must contend with the elements of the weather, no kitchen facility; little 
access to electricity, lack of privacy, little security, and legal issues related to vagrancy. 


35. David Abrahamsen, The Psychology of Crime (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), 

151. 

36. For more on Wolch and Dear’s communal categorization, please see Jennifer Wolch and 
Michael Dear, Malign Neglect: Homelessness in an American City . 276-79. 

37. It might also be noted that other researchers such as Christopher Jencks view homelessness in 
two categories: those who sleep in free shelters and those who sleep in places not intended for human 
habitation, such as bus stations, subway trains, automobiles, doorways, and abandoned buildings. For more, 
see Christopher Jencks, The Homeless: Rethinking Social Policy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1994). 


38. Wolch and Dear, 276. 
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The literal homeless population is also especially vulnerable to being victims of crimes 
and harassment by the police. 

Those in this category include those who live in cars, under bridges, in tents, 
cardboard boxes or sleeping bags on the sidewalk. Individuals of this group form a sub¬ 
community. Wolch and Dear offer, “[in] Skid Row, these informal communities often 
become cooperative groups organized to provide security for members and their 
possessions. The camp also functioned as a place for social interaction.” 39 It is not 
uncommon that they provide emotional support for each other. 

Included in this group are those who work, many of whom do day labor or other 
forms of casual employment. Some of the members of this population receive public 
assistance such as General Relief (GR) or Social Security Insurance (SSI). Also in this 
category are those who are incapable of obtaining employment or, are unemployable 
because of physical or mental challenges. These individuals rely primarily on services 
provided by missions and charitable groups for their survival. 

The literal homeless in Skid Row have been the target of police sweeps and other 
tactics that criminalize homelessness. 40 In 2000, a federal judge issued a restraining 
order against police for harassing homeless persons in Skid Row. In accordance with the 
judge's order: 

Officers would be prohibited from stopping homeless people at random, 

demanding their identification and threatening them with arrest.. . Police would 


39. Ibid., 284. 

40. Catherine Bendor and Maria Foscarinis submitted a report that found that local governments 
are increasingly turning to the criminal justice system as a means of addressing problems associated with 
homelessness in their communities. In Los Angeles, city ordinance 41.18(d) prohibits people from sitting, 
lying or sleeping on public sidewalks. For more on the criminalizing of homelessness, see articles on 
“Poverty and Race” from the Poverty and Race Research Action Council at http://www.prrac.org/ . 
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also be prevented from seizing homeless people’s belongings, which are 

sometimes left unattended on sidewalks, and discarding their possessions. 41 

In 2003, homeless individuals of Skid Row filed a lawsuit against the city for “being 
arrested for sleeping on the sidewalk, despite not having anywhere else to go.” 42 
According to a Los Angeles Times article, “The lawsuit was brought by six homeless 
people who alleged that the city’s enforcement of the sidewalk sleeping ban 
was harassment.” 43 Conciliation was reached allowing homeless individuals to set up 
tents or cardboard boxes on the sidewalk between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. If 
homeless individuals have their belongings set up on the sidewalk after 6 a.m. they are in 
violation of the city code and may be ticketed or have their belongings confiscated. 
“Under the settlement’s terms, the city can enforce its overnight sidewalk sleeping ban 
only if it builds 1,250 units of supportive housing for the homeless, with half those units 
downtown. City officials said such action was unlikely to take place for at least three to 
five years.” 44 

Also in 2003, the American Civil Liberties Union and the National Lawyers Guild 
filed a federal lawsuit claiming that “police sweeps involving hundreds of officers and 
citations were indiscriminate and unwarranted.” 4 ~ The suit challenged the arrests of more 
than 200 individuals in Skid Row during the month of November 2002. The suit resulted 
in a settlement of $75,000 distributable among those arrested based on a formula that 
determined the length of time spent in jail among those arrested in the sweep. These 

41. Erica Hayasaki and David Rosenzweig “Judge to Bar Police Harassment of Skid Row’s 
Homeless,” Los Angeles Times . December 2, 2000, Bl. 

42. David Zahniser and Steve Hymon “Deal on Sidewalk Camping is Reached,” Los Angeles 
Times , October 11, 2007, B1. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Hilda Munoz, “Suit Challenges Police Sweeps of Skid Row,” Los Angeles Times . March 19, 
2003, B3. 
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developments have assured literal homeless individuals in Skid Row a place to sleep on 
the sidewalks. With the law permitting sidewalk encampments, literal homeless 
individuals can legally maintain residence in public areas. Yet, this is not pennitted in 
areas on the periphery of Skid Row. 

Chronic Homelessness and Mental Illness 

Many of those who are literally homeless also are chronically homeless. The term 
chronically homeless refers to those who have been in the streets for a year or more, or 
who have had four episodes of homelessness in the last three years, and who have one or 
more disabilities. 46 According to the Los Angeles Homeless Service Authority 
(LAHSHA), chronically homeless individuals comprise 42% of the county-wide 
homeless population. Guy Edward Washington offers, "One of the most prevalent 
factors that contribute to patterns of chronic homelessness is mental illness.” 47 Yet 
studies postulate different data as to the rate of mental illness among the chronic 
homeless population. According to Paul Koegel, “estimate ranges vary from as low as 
15% and as high as 95%.” The discrepancy in these numbers can be attributed to 
various methods used in counting and in the fact that the chronically homeless population 
is often not included in counts. The Institute for the Study of Homelessness and Poverty 
(ISHP) concedes that, “chronically homeless single individuals have a higher incidence 
of mental illness than families.” 49 Moreover, individuals who are homeless and 
diagnosed with a mental illness often are dual-diagnosed with Bi-polar disorder or 

46. Disabilities are included as a defining characteristic of chronic homelessness since they create 
more impediments to overcoming homelessness. 

47. Washington, 12. 

48. Paul Koegel, "Methodology for Obtaining a Representative Sample of Homeless Persons: The 
Los Angeles Skid Row Study,” Evaluation Review 12, no. 2 (April 1988): 118. 

49. "Homelessness in Los Angeles,” one in a series of Just the Facts reports by the Institute for the 
Study of Homelessness and Poverty, Weingart Center, Los Angeles, August 2004, 3. 
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schizophrenia. Conclusions of one study revealed “a 16% dual diagnosis rate among 
homeless individuals.” 50 

The prevalence of mental illness in Skid Row is one of the harsh realities. The 
ISHP offers that the percentage of mental illness among “homeless adults in Los Angeles 
is around 25%.” 51 Research shows that the regularity of severe mental illness is more 
prominent in Skid Row than neighboring areas. Elaine Lomas argues, for example, that 
in Skid Row “schizophrenia occurs 38 times as frequently as elsewhere in Los 
Angeles.” " Wolch and Dear reported that, “no less than two-thirds of the people in a 
community sample [of Skid Row] reported some form of chronic [psychiatric] 
disorder.” Sixteen percent of the sample reported experiencing chronic mental illness. 
SRO Homeless 

A second population category in Skid Row consists of those who live in Single 
Room Occupancy Hotels (SRO’s). Those who reside in SRO's have shelter, minimal 
kitchen privileges, showers, electric utilities and minimal non-essentials such as access to 
television. To reside in an SRO, residents must be extremely poor, living below the 
poverty index. Tenants must earn minimum wage or on a fixed income and must fit into 
a certain social category. Some of these categories include: drug dependencies, mental 
illnesses, elderly, military veterans, or those who are HIV positive. Although those who 
qualify for these services need them, the services provided reduce the potential of 
individuals' upward mobility, because tenants are required to pay 1/3 of their income to 
remain in an SRO. Subsidies are paid to the owners of the facilities for the difference by 

50. Ibid., 3. 

51. Ibid., 3. 

52. Elaine Lomas, “Skid Row Services for Homeless Mentally Ill,” in Homelessness: A 
Prevention-oriented Approach , ed. Rene’ I. Jahiel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 195. 

53. Wolch and Dear, 277. 
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government agencies such as the department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 54 

The resources to meet their financial responsibilities come from government 
sources such as General Relief (GR) or Social Security Insurance (SSI). Many receive 
other forms of support such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and 
Food Stamps. Although those in this category are not literally homeless, they also 
contend with thefts and other crimes within their living facilities. These arrangements are 
not intended to become permanent, but few make the transition out of them once they 
become residents. Many people have been living in them for long periods of time. 

Shelter Homeless 

A third population in Skid Row consists of those who live in shelters. 

Collectively, these shelters can accommodate over 1500 individuals. Those who reside in 
shelters have access to all that those who live in SRO’s have but living arrangements are 
far more secure from crime. Their living facilities are significantly cleaner and residents 
have access to on-site social support services, including medical, legal, dental and job 
service programs. Three meals per day are available to them prepared with dietary need 
consideration. Individuals in this group are often committed to year-long drug 
rehabilitation programs. Some are in these programs pursuant to a legal requirement in 
connection with drug possession charges, parole releases, or the requirement to complete 
parenting classes resulting from children being removed from their custody. Since the 
mission programs offer such services, many individuals are directed to enroll in the 

54. HUD Family Unification Program, http://www.hud.gov/progdesc/famuni8.cfm (accessed June 
24, 2008). This may seem reasonable but a tenant on a fixed income of $600.00 per month is left with 
$400.00 for the month. This leaves no opportunity to save or to position one’s self toward improved living 
conditions. If it was possible to save the entire balance one would only have saved $4800.00 in a year. 
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programs as a stipulation of being released from jail. 55 A couple of examples are the 
Union Rescue Mission (URM) and the Los Angeles Mission (LAM). These are 
religiously affiliated organizations grounded in religious doctrine. Each institution has 
salaried chaplain staffs consisting of clergy who represent various denominational 
affiliations. 

The Union Rescue Mission 

URM is a private institution and is not directly affiliated with any Christian 
denomination. It conducts its efforts under its interpretation of Christian values. The 
URM (originally named the Pacific Gospel Union) was founded in 1889. It has since 
become the oldest, and one of the most accomplished mission shelters in the nation. 

Once located on Main Street, it began operating its current 225,000 square-foot, $29 
million San Pedro Street facility in 1994. Located in the epicenter of Skid Row, the 
edifice can accommodate 300 residents of life improvement programs, and can provide 
shelter for up to 1,000 people each night. 

Residents of the facility can benefit from a computer-based learning center 
(donated by Bank of America), where they can earn high school diplomas, a library; 
children's play and study areas, and a sports hall. There is on-site access to complete 
health care through services provided by the UCLA Nursing School, USC Dental School, 
and psychological assistance offered through the Pepperdine Graduate School of 
Education and Psychology. Legal services also are offered through Pepperdine Law 
School Legal Clinic. URM also offers spiritual and emotional services. Staff 
psychologists and chaplains provide these services. They conduct individual assessment 

55. Although these missions as institutions are religiously orientated, many of the programs they 
offer are under separate 5013 (c)’s making them secular programs, thus allowing them to maintain this 
connection with the penal system. 
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and counseling, life management classes, parenting classes and provide spiritual 
encouragement for residents of the program. Residents experience a comprehensive, 
one-year program that includes bible classes, a 12-step recovery program, work therapy, 
personal counseling, vocational training, physical fitness, marriage and family 
enrichment, financial planning and church and community participation. 

Transitional housing accommodations are offered to those who complete the 
yearlong program. This enables individuals to seek permanent employment and suitable 
housing, while continuing their personal and interpersonal development. In order to be 
eligible to become a resident of the mission, individuals must be at least 18 years of age, 
with the exception of minors accompanied by a family unit, currently homeless and 
without ample income. 

Other services offered at URM include approximately 2300 hot meals per day, 56 
emergency shelter, clothing, restrooms, showers and a hospitality center that includes 
mailboxes, and a bank. URM also conducts annual community events such as Homeless 
Connect Day and Easter celebrations for members of the community. 

The Los Angeles Mission 

Another significant mission presence in Skid Row is the Los Angeles Mission 
This mission is capable of accommodating 200 individuals in its life rehabilitation 
program. Founded in 1936, LAM operates a 156,000 square foot facility at its current 
location on 5 th Street, which opened in 1992. Like the URM, the Los Angeles Mission 
does not represent a specific Christian denomination. It operationalizes its efforts based 
on its perspective of Christian principles. The LAM is also a private institution and does 

56 Sermons are preached before each meal, but they are optional for recipients of the meals. A person can 
dine after the sermon if they choose. 
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not accept any government funding. This allows the mission to retain its autonomy with 
respect to its spiritual instruction and the promotion of its values. 

LAM provides emergency services, discipleship programs, education and training 
for employment, transitional and supportive housing and recovery programs. Many of 
these services are offered through its Urban Training Institute (UTI). UTI is “designed to 
facilitate holistic restoration of men and women whose lives have been devastated by the 
disintegrative aspects of homelessness and/or substance abuse.” The program is a two- 
year program intended to address several intrapersonal and interpersonal aspects of 
individual well-being. These include “spiritual development, liberation from causal 
factors of homelessness, academic and vocational development, transition to work, 
affordable housing and participation in the life of the community.” 

One objective of this program is relational rehabilitation. This is accomplished 
through academic studies and vocational training. Other efforts toward accomplishing 
this goal include Bible Training (in partnership with Angelus Temple) and an Adult 
School. The Adult School offers classes on computer literacy, standardized testing 
preparation, English as a Second language, domestic violence, anger management, and 
parenting classes. 

Also provided are meals, clothes and holiday special events for the community-at- 
large, including, Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, and an 
end of the Summer Block Party. 

Shelter Mission Analysis 

One major contributor to the continuance of homelessness in Skid Row is the 
transient nature of the community. The population of Skid Row is often in fluctuation as 
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individuals recurrently transition in and out of the community. Paradoxically, this may 
be attributed to the numerous institutions that offer social services in the community. 
These institutions offer health-care services, food programs, shelter, drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation programs, parenting classes and job training programs for men and women. 
They are designed to sustain individuals in their daily lives and to improve the capacity to 
transition into mainstream society. They provide resources necessary to advance the 
quality of life and the potential to move out of Skid Row. Although these institutions 
operate independently of one another, they all participate within the Skid Row social 
system. 57 Therefore each institution’s service in the community holds implication for the 
entire community. 

These institutions may create a paradoxical counter-productivity. That is, they 
may have latent or unintended micro-social consequences. As much as they assist at the 
individual level, they are the nuclei around which the community of Skid Row revolves. 
Not all help-seeking homeless individuals who arrive in Skid Row in search of services 
will benefit from the more substantial services they offer. Rather, many benefit only 
minimally from the lesser (though necessary) services such as food, clothing or 
emergency short-term shelter, thus continuing the process of dependence, transience and 
a revolving door phenomenon. 

The philosophy and ideology of the shelters is of major importance to a full 
understanding of the problem. Although shelters, emergency housing and other such 
services are successful in assisting some who are in need, their efforts imply that the 
problems with which individuals and families are faced are resultant of personal choices 

57. This does not mean that the institutions in Skid Row do not cooperate with one another; only 
that one institution does not make decisions for another. 
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and bad planning. This approach does not attend to the larger aggregate issues, such as 
public policy and the lack of affordable housing. It does not deal with issues of economic 
dislocation and political practices that influence economics and the housing market. In 
other words, the shelter efforts do not address the structural problems of homelessness. 
Conditions that are not the result of individual characteristics or behavior also must be 
considered if any substantive change in Skid Row homelessness is to occur. 

A critical examination reveals that although the social institutions of Skid Row 
operate with the intent of providing the needs of homeless individuals, which will assist 
in their transitioning out of Skid Row, this operation is incapable of extending itself to the 
entire community of homeless individuals. Consequently, it is mostly effective only for 
those within their programs. Those who are not enrolled in such programs have even 
more limited opportunity for advancement. 

Yet residents of shelters have the best support system and therefore the best 
transition rate out of Skid Row, while those who live on the streets have the least. When 
those on the street do transition out of Skid Row it often means eventual re-entry into the 
Skid Row community. Conversely, a successful shelter program usually means that the 
individual will transition out of Skid Row and not be heard from again. Rene I. Jahiel 
describes this as benign homelessness. Benign homelessness is when individuals 
experience short-term homelessness without lasting difficulty. On the other hand, 
malignant homelessness occurs frequently and/or long-term. Individuals experiencing 
this type of homelessness incur great difficulty as a result of their homelessness. 58 


58. For more, see Rene’ I. Jahiel, “Definition and Significance of Homelessness,” in 
Homelessness: A Prevention-oriented Approach , ed. Rene’ I. Jahiel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1992). 
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Gender and Age 

Statistics differ as to the ratio of men to women in Skid Row. In 1993 Wolch and 
Dear posited that men comprised 94% of the individuals in Skid Row. More recent 
studies conclude that men outnumber women in Skid Row by three to one, illustrating the 
recent rise in homelessness among women. 39 Also, Wolch and Dear detailed that the 
median age among the homeless population (predominately male) in Skid Row was 
thirty-five with a mean age of thirty-eight. 60 According to ISHP, the median age of these 
men is 40 years old. 61 As was the case when the community historically developed, these 
men are mostly single. 

Ethnicity 

It is important to note, u Los Angeles has historically been one of the most racially 
and ethnically segregated cities in the nation." 62 The arrival of African Americans to the 
city during its developmental phase was primarily to Central City East (Skid Row) or to 
Watts. African Americans who arrived in these areas had difficulty relocating to other 
areas of the city. This fact holds true in regard to the current ethnic composition of 
homelessness in Skid Row. A number of studies have consistently shown minorities as 
being disproportionately represented among the ever-growing number of homeless 
populations. African Americans comprise approximately 9% of the population of Los 
Angeles County but constitute nearly 50% of the homeless population. 6 ' The population 
of the city of Los Angeles is comprised of only 8% African Americans, yet in 1992 

59. Although the homeless population has typically consisted of men, the number of women 
among the homeless is increasing. Nationally, women comprise approximately 30% of the homeless 
population. 

60. Wolch and Dear, 276. 

61. “Homelessness in Los Angeles,” 2. 

62. Wolch and Dear, 99. 

63. “Homelessness in Los Angeles,” 2. 
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Wolch and Dear estimated that they represented nearly 39% of the total population of 
Skid Row. Other estimates were that Hispanics constituted 25% and Whites comprised 
28% of the population. 64 These figures contrast with ISHP 2004 county-wide findings 
which posit that Latinos make up 33 % and Whites comprise 14% of homelessness in Los 
Angeles County. 65 The low number of Asians among the homeless population may be 
attributed to the presence of familial safety nets among them. 

External Influences 

In order to fully appreciate these micro-level concerns, the macro-social 
influences must be discussed. All communities are a part of a larger social, economic 
and political order. Social and political systems influence and regulate the activities of 
individuals. Accordingly, the macro socio-economic and socio-political practices linked 
to Skid Row will facilitate a better understanding of the complex circumstances faced 
within the community itself. The ordeal of the Skid Row resident will best be understood 
when the system as a whole is explicated. 

I begin with a brief discussion on utilitarianism. Next, I discuss the alleged 
practice of "‘dumping” in Skid Row. I then discuss efforts and implications of church 
groups and civic organization that enter Skid Row to conduct compassionate ministries. 
Afterwards, I move to a conversation of the Los Angeles housing market. The lack of 
affordable housing in Los Angeles compared to extreme housing pricing in and around 
the city impedes the ability to acquire adequate housing for many residents of Los 
Angeles. This is especially true for homeless individuals in Skid Row. Finally, I discuss 


64. Wolch and Dear, 276. 

65. Ibid., 2. 
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the current revitalization of the downtown area surrounding Skid Row. This 
redevelopment process has great repercussions for the community of Skid Row. 
Utilitarianism of Skid Row 

According to Robert C. Coates, “Jeremy Bentham was perhaps the first 
philosopher to confront urban homelessness in England at the beginning of the Industrial 
Age.” 66 The problem of homelessness led Bentham to develop a philosophical school, 
which came to be called utilitarianism. The basic tenet of utilitarianism is the effort to 
produce the “greatest good for the greatest number.” This concept maintains that “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is the supreme ethical goal of human society 
and individuals.” 67 In this way, Bentham held that “anything that decreases the total 
aggregate of human pain and increases the total aggregate of human pleasure must be 
good.” Therefore, utilitarianism maintains, “The right act is the act that will actually or 
probably produce the greatest amount of pleasure or happiness in the world at large.” 69 
Therefore, acts are considered right, teleologically, in proportion to the result of 
pleasure/happiness and pain. That is, “the morality of an act depends, not on the motive 
from which it originates, but on its effect on society.” 70 

The principle of utilitarianism suggests the existence of social service programs in 
Skid Row may be viewed as isolating homeless individuals from the general public. In 


66. Robert C. Coates, A Street is Not a Home: Solving America’s Homeless Dilemma (Buffalo, 
NY: Prometheus Books, 1990), 240. 

62. Lester E. Denonn, “Bentham, Jeremy,’' in Dictionary of Philosophy , ed. Dagobert D. Runes 
(Totowa, NJ: Littlefield, Adams& Co., 1962), 37. 

68. Coates, 240. 

69. William F. Frankena, “Utilitarianism,” in Dictionary of Philosophy , ed. Dagobert D. Runes 
(Totowa, NJ: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1962), 327. 

70. Harold H. Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy: An Introductory Textbook 4th ed. (New York: 
American Book Company, 1964), 358. 
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other words, Skid Row functions to contain homelessness within the community. 71 This 
is effectuated by the magnetizing result of the presence of the services. Poverty and 
homelessness is localized and concentrated in this area of the city and reduces the 
problems associated with homelessness in other areas of the city. Thus, the greater Los 
Angeles area remains less affected by the social problems that accompany poverty and 
homelessness. 72 This means that social services in Skid Row provide a larger service 
(greater good) to the city of Los Angeles by attracting and confining homelessness and 
poverty to Skid Row. Thus, the Skid Row enterprise reinforces and perpetuates the 
continuity of homeless persons in Skid Row. 

This is practically supported by selective enforcement of vagrancy laws. 

Homeless individuals may set up encampments at the comer of 6 th and San Pedro Streets 
without being harassed by the police. Just four blocks north at the comer of 2 nd and San 
Pedro Streets near Little Tokyo, or 5 blocks west at the comer of 6 and Broadway 
Streets near the Financial District, this is not possible. By selectively enforcing vagrancy 
laws, literal homelessness is restricted within the margins of Skid Row. 

Dumping in-to Skid Row 

Hollywood Presbyterian Medical Center recently agreed to pay a $1 million 
settlement for leaving a “paraplegic man crawling around downtown Los Angeles’ skid 
row in a hospital gown and with a colostomy bag.” 73 The practice of dumping indicates 


71. This does not suggest that homelessness does not exist in other parts of metro Los Angeles. 
Homelessness is widespread throughout the area but Skid Row is an enclave of social services that 
conveniently provides homeless services. 

72. Where poverty exists on a large scale an extensive amount of social problems also may be 
prevalent. The frustration that accompanies poverty often breeds violence and crimes of all sorts. Many 
individuals in such enviromnents contend with emotional and psychological issues often directly linked to 
the impoverishment of their environment. In many instances this results in the abuse and sale of illicit drugs 
and over-consumption of alcohol. 

73. Richard Winton, “Skid Row Dumping Suit Settled,” Los Angeles Times , May 31, 2008, Bl. 
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the disregard many in mainstream and professional occupations have toward those in 
Skid Row and of the community itself. Releasing patients into Skid Row without follow 
up care is dismissive and dehumanizing. Incidents of “patient dumping” are alleged by 
Skid Row residents to be far more prevalent than the general public realizes. The Los 
Angeles Police Department suspected this was happening and installed surveillance 
cameras in Skid Row at an estimated cost of $250,000. 

Church Ministry Efforts 

Compassionate church groups and other civic organizations often enter Skid Row 
to do “mission” work. They seek to address the spiritual needs of homeless individuals 
through preaching, praying and reading Scripture. This usually takes place on the streets 
or sidewalks of the community or in parking lots. The practical efforts of these ministries 
are usually limited to the distribution of clothes, food, water, blankets, toiletries and other 
essentials. Many residents of Skid Row are turned away when the supply is depleted. An 
environmental concern has to do with the trash and garbage left in the wake of these 
efforts. Once the civic groups have exited the community, trash and garbage line the 
streets. 

Recent concern has to do with where many the church groups come from. Some 
residents of Skid Row question the ability of civic groups to be able to distribute cooked 
food in the community. They have not seen the kitchen facilities used to prepare the 
food, nor is it known that it has been inspected. Some of this concern is generated from 
the fact that homeless individuals have often been the targets of malicious beatings in 
Skid Row. The caution is that if someone wanted to be cruel toward homeless 
individuals, they could distribute food that would have an adverse effect on their physical 
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health. It is possible that food handouts by those with no accountability to any system of 
inspection could be contaminated. This concern reveals that homeless individuals receive 
little regard on the part of some members of mainstream society. 

Churches sometimes send vans and buses into the community and transport 
homeless individuals to their facilities outside of the community to attend worship 
services. It is questionable whether these ministries engage in critical reflection about the 
root causes of homelessness. Their work seems to be an emotional response that does not 
include structural analysis. In this way, these efforts do not move toward a pragmatic 
correction of the suffering. In fact, the ministries offered to the homeless may 
“perpetuate their suffering because the ministries never call into question the systems and 
structures of existence which create the suffering in the first place .” 74 Such efforts 
objectify the homeless person. That is, homeless individuals become objects of ministry 
rather than participants in efforts to overcome homelessness, which perpetuates their 
dependent status. 

External Housing Issues 

One common contention among advocates for the homeless is the unavailability 
of affordable housing . 75 The disparity between the number of people in need of 
affordable housing units and units that are available has increased in every state across 


74. Michael E. Kerr-Osman, “ But Be Doers of the Word and Not Merely Hearers”: Liberative- 
Based Christian Community ." D. Min. Project., Claremont School of Theology, 1997 (Ann Arbor, MI: 
UMI, 1997), 2. 

75. Affordable housing is considered housing that does not require more than 1/3 of an 
individual’s income in order to maintain the rent/mortgage. The median price for a house in California at 
the time of this writing began was $500,000. Currently, the house values have dropped 28% in Los 
Angeles due to the economic recession. One in four persons in California is unable to afford to live 
comfortably. This figure has arisen consequent to the recession, which has resulted in unemployment. The 
city’s housing market functions through many local, county, state, regional and federal agencies. There is a 
wide range of public and private agencies and organizations that directly or indirectly influence housing in 
Los Angeles. These include non-profit developers and service providers, banks, savings and loans, credit 
unions, and realty agencies. 
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the country. “The shortage was lowest in West Virginia (11%), highest in California 
(268%), and nationwide stood at 94%. 5,76 The inability to secure housing leaves many 
people homeless each year. The most prominent type of housing program of the federal 
government aimed at increasing the availability of affordable low-income housing is 
operated by HUD. Since its inception, HUD has allocated billions of dollars toward the 
subsidy of SRO hotels and emergency shelters, which are used for operational expenses. 
However, “HUD has not provided new funding for public housing development since FY 
1994.” 77 According to James D. Wright, HUD reduced its funding for low-income 
housing from 26.6 billion in 1980 to $7.4 billion in 1989. 78 
Affordable Low-income Housing: Section 8, HUD and PHA’S 

In 1974 the HUD Act (Section 8) passed, which created housing assistance for 
low-income families. The Section 8 voucher and certificate programs together help over 
1.4 million households in the United States by paying landlords the balance between what 
the household can afford and the rent for the unit. 79 Through the Section 8 certificate 
program, Public Housing Authorities (PHA) receives funding allocated from HUD to 
administer on behalf of low-income families. The PHA distributes certificates to eligible 
families to use toward low-income housing, and subsidies are paid to the owners for the 
difference. 80 


76. James D. Wright, Beth A. Rubin, and Joel A. Devine, Beside the Golden Door: Policy, 
Politics, and the Homeless (New York: Aldine De Gruyter, 1998), 87. 

77. '‘Homes and Communities,” U.S. Department of Urban Development 
http://www.hud.gov/progdesc/pdev.cfm (accessed July 5, 2005). 

78. Wright, Rubin and Devine, 87. 

79. “Homes and Communities,” U.S. Department of Urban Development 
http://www.hud.gov/progdesc/certifi8.cfm (accessed July 5, 2005). 

80. “Homes and Communities,” U.S. Department of Urban Development, HUD Family 
Unification Program, http://www.hud.gov/progdesc/famuni8.cfm (accessed July 27, 2007). 
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This system of disbursement was designed to allow payments in lower-poverty 
communities by PHA. 81 Yet, the majority of the funding is spent in high poverty areas. 

It is programmatically less expensive to disallow PHA to spend funds in more costly 
communities. In order for PHA to use the funds outside of high poverty areas, they must 
acquire approval by HUD. HUD has not allowed any such action since 2003. This 
means that already existent housing in areas of concentrated poverty receive priority 
funding. This perpetuates their existence and leaves the necessity to build affordable 
housing in lower-poverty neighborhoods unattended. " Consequently, poverty and 
homelessness are perpetuated in specific localities of the city. 

This public housing practice overlooks the need of those who live in communities 
like Skid Row. The emphasis on cutting costs undermines the initial goal of the Section 
8 program of promoting housing choice. The demand for assisted housing clearly 
exceeds the supply. James D. Wright’s research reveals that the increase in the shortage 
of affordable housing in California is 174% higher than the national average, and 257% 
higher than the lowest increase. This limit in housing means that the majority of poor 
families and individuals seeking assistance with housing are placed on long waiting lists. 
Due to waiting lists for housing assistance, people are living in hotels and SRO’s for 
longer periods of time. “The city of Los Angeles has 60 public housing projects with 


81. Census tracts commonly determine the rate of poverty in communities. According to William 
Julius Wilson, “ghetto poverty census tracts are those in which at least 40 percent of the residents are 
poor.” For more see, William Julius Wilson, When Work Disappears: The World of the New Urban Poor 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1997). 

82. The McKinney Act allocated 1.1 billion dollars over three fiscal years to fund programs that 
would address issues related to poverty. These funds were dispersed through grant competitions. According 
to Martha Burt, Laudan Y. Aron and Edgar Lee, “Applicants for McKinney Act support to create 
transitional and permanent housing programs could be, and usually were, individual shelter or housing 
programs with grant-writing capacity. Their applications had to justify that a need existed for the services 
proposed, but they did not have to show where the services fit into the entirety of services available in the 
community, or that theirs was the best use of the next homeless assistance dollar." Martha Burt, Laudan Y. 
Aron and Edgar Lee, Helping the Homeless: Emergency Shelter or Affordable Housing? (Washington, DC: 
Urban Institute Press, 2001), 268. 
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over 8,000 units. Yet there is a waiting list of 11,694 families and a turnover rate of 
1,083 units per year.” 83 At this rate, it would take 10 years for a unit to become available 
to those on a waiting list. Also, the city of Los Angeles manages 29,338 regular and 
15,962 project based/special Section 8 vouchers/certificates, but has a waiting list of 
150,000 eligible families for a waiting time of up to 8 years.” 84 Because of the 
unavailability of housing away from Skid Row, and this sort of public housing practice, 
residents are constricted to remain in Skid Row hotels and SRO’s. 

Discussion 

Skid Row is a social service community that provides basic human services. One 
question that may be asked is what is the psycho-spiritual and psychosocial effect of the 
community on the individual that lives there? In seeking the answer to this question, 
numerous responses will enable us to see these institutions and their effects from the 
homeless individual’s perspective. 

Much of the daily activity in Skid Row at an interpersonal level may be considered 
socially dysfunctional behavior. Yet Skid Row at the macro-level repeatedly functions in 
a socially common way. This is consistent with the sociological definition of the tenn 
“institution.” The tenn is used to “describe practices that are regularly and continuously 
repeated that are sanctioned and maintained by social norms, and have a major 
significance in the social structure.” 85 Because Skid Row has a very specific purpose and 


83. David Fairris, David Runsten, Carolina Briones, and Jessica Goodheart, "Examining the 
Evidence: The Impact of the Los Angeles Living Wage Ordinance on Workers and Businesses," Los 
Angeles Living Wage Study, http://www.losangeleslivingwagestudy.org/ (accessed July 27, 2007). 

84. Ibid. 

85. "Institution,” in The Penguin Dictionary of Sociology . 2nd ed., by Nicholas Abercrombie, 
Stephen Hill and Bryan S. Turner (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1984), 124. 
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repetitively functions in a precise manner, is sanctioned and maintained by the norms of 
the community, Skid Row may be viewed as one comprehensive institution. 

As an institution, Skid Row functions as a means of addressing issues related to 
homelessness, mental illnesses, drug and alcohol abuse and dependency. These efforts 
are accomplished by the sub-institutions located there. Each has a specific role in the 
communal institutional system. The missions provide social and human services that 
include meeting practical and spiritual needs. The SRO's offer housing for a select 
group. They also provide drug and alcohol rehabilitation counseling. The community of 
Skid Row itself provides places to sleep on the sidewalks for literal and chronically 
homeless individuals. 

There is little opportunity within the community for financial or social 
advancement. This deficit in opportunity for upward social and economic mobility may 
be the result of a radical monopoly , 86 A radical monopoly refers to the prevalence of 
certain activity or entities, in so far that their presence negates the possible existence of 
others. In the context of Skid Row, this refers to the predominance of social service 
institutions. Due to the monopolizing existence of service providers, the creation of 
commerce and even social venues in the community is challenged. 

The Iatrogenic Effect 

The culture that the sub-institutions of Skid Row create by their existence and 
operational objectives is of concern. Residents are surrounded on a daily basis by a 
dependent ideology that is reinforced by the configuration of the community. The 
structure of services demands dependence and participation. To survive in Skid Row, 

86. This term is derived from David Schwartz, Who Cares?: Rediscovering Community (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1997), 28. 
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individuals must take advantage of the available resources of Skid Row. This means the 

utilization of the services offered in the community is essential. Consequently, 

individuals who depend on these services are compelled to adapt to the dependent culture 

of Skid Row. According to sociologist James C. Burke: 

Individuals fonn patterns of behavior. As these patterns of behavior are adopted 
by more and more people, especially by groups of people, they are called 
institutions. When the sociologist speaks of institutionalized behavior, he [sic] 
does not refer necessarily to a formal organization, to rules and by-laws, but 
rather to the reality that large numbers of people, have the same pattern, that the 
behavior is not merely regular, but enjoys some sort of sanction within the groups; 
it is somehow approved as the normal or common thing. When this common 
pattern or set of patterns, a complex network of patterns of behavior, moves out to 
a broader area, penneating a whole society, then they speak of a culture or at least 

o n 

a subculture within a broader culture. 

Due to the large number of social services programs in the community of Skid Row and 
the patterns of behavior that have become sanctioned by the community, the Skid Row 
community has become an institutionalized process of dependency. “The critique of 
public feeding programs is that hungry people become dependent on these programs for 
their daily meals .. . These Good Samaritan, well-intentioned programs become another 

o o 

fonn of enabling people to stay homeless." According to Roberts, the larger institutions 
that have marketing capability and that provide compassionate services may also be 
another “public feeding program that enables people to stay at the trough day after 
day.” 89 


This unintended consequence or latent function is what David Schwartz calls an 
“iatrogenic” effect. 90 That is, there is a practitioner-caused adverse effect on the 


87. James C. Burke, “Cultural Adaptation and Personal Poverty,’' in The Poor Church: A 
Symposium , ed. William J. Richardson (Maryknoll, NY: Maryknoll Publications, 1967), 50. 
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89. Ibid., 95. 

90. For more on Schwartz’s conceptualization, see Schwartz, Who Cares? . 
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community. The iatrogenic consequence is the promotion of dependency. While 
facilitating opportunities for many who utilize their services, these institutions foster a 
culture of dependency for others in Skid Row. This can be seen with a look at the 
mission programs that provide social services. The URM offers job training, counseling, 
legal assistance, recovery programs, transitional housing, medical care, dental care, 
meals, safe shelter, clean clothing and food programs. The LAM, Fred Jordan Mission, 
Midnight Mission, Salvation Army and the Weingart Center all offer the same or 
comparable services. But why are these services not enough to eradicate homelessness in 
Skid Row? The problem may lie within the enterprise itself. The work of these 
institutions is in providing services for individuals in need - those suffering from 
homelessness, poverty and other personal problems. Their primary objectives do not 
include the eradication of these problems by addressing their structural causes. 

Those who benefit most from the more substantive programs offered by missions 
are those who are residents of them. Non-residents have access to many of the services 
provided but only a small percentage utilizes them. Residents of SRO's and the literal 
homeless population infrequently utilize the more substantive programs. Mainly, these 
populations benefit only minimally from services like food programs and clothe 
distribution without taking advantage of the other, more empowering services. Non¬ 
residents of these facilities usually access only the basic needs programs. Some residents 
of the Skid Row community are reluctant to enroll in these programs because they are 
afraid that thefts and violence takes place within the facilities. Thus, the available 
services in Skid Row have a dualistic effect. While assisting some, they also dispirit 
others in need of such services. As some make use of the available resources and 
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transition out of Skid Row, others continuously enter into Skid Row to take advantage of 
the less substantial services. 

Skid Row Culture 

Skid Row is not simply a collection of agencies and organizations that deal with 
homelessness and the problems associated with homelessness. Skid Row also is a 
residential community that has a culture. It is essential to view the culture of Skid Row 
since, as Don Browning has correctly asserted, “Culture must be given an important place 
in any discussion of the context of pastoral care . . . Care (psychotherapy, counseling, 
guidance) goes on in a cultural context of some kind.” 91 To proceed, I am using 
Browning’s conceptualization of culture. ' Browning defines culture as “a set of 
symbols, stories (myths), and nonns for conduct that orient a society or group 
cognitively, affectively, and behaviorally to the world in which it lives. Cultures give 
coherence, regularity, and commonality to a people, group or society.” When poverty 
and homelessness are localized within a particular community, it will inevitably develop 
its own culture. The culture of Skid Row is considered atypical in comparison to 
mainstream society. But this view may be attributed to the localization of crime. 


91. Don S. Browning, The Moral Context of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1976), 71. 

92. Although I align more closely with Don Browning’s definition of culture, Wolfhart 
Pannenberg’s concept of culture also is considered. According to Pannenberg. culture has to do with 
subjective factors such as convictions, attitudes, types of knowledge, and values as well as modes of 
behavior, habits, and customs; in addition, language and tradition, skills such as the use of tools, specific 
types of dwellings and clothing; and, finally, art and other products of human activity as well as social 
institutions. Yet these only detail elements of the culture. The complexity involved is in determining what a 
culture is, is addressed by examining what makes these elements cohesively a part of the culture. For more, 
see Wolfhart Pannenberg, Anthropology in Theological Perspective , trans. Matthew J. O’Connell 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1985). 

93. Browning, Moral Conflict . 72. Also note that all references to culture in this dissertation will 
be based upon Browning’s definition. Browning admits his indebtedness to Paul Tillich, Clifford Geertz 
and Benjamin Nelson (all of whom contributed greatly to theories of culture) for the development of his 
definition of culture. 
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homelessness, dependence and poverty, which have been interwoven within the fabric of 
Skid Row since its inception as a service community. 

Acculturation/Socialization 

Since communities establish their own moral codes, participation in self¬ 
destructive and anti-social activity may be accepted, affirmed or encouraged among some 
Skid Row residents. In turn, participation in deviant activity complicates the already 
unfortunate circumstances of homelessness by creating more impediments such as legal 
problems, or ineptness due to substance abuse, to successful upward social and financial 
mobility. 94 

Concentrated Poverty/ Social Exclusion 

Concentrated poverty and homelessness inevitably results in numerous social 
problems. There is usually the prevalence of crime, high drug dependency and use. 
Individuals of these communities usually are ‘'both spatially and socially isolated from 
mainstream society ... In essence, the premise is that the social environment of high- 
poverty areas negatively affects those who live there.” 95 Because social networks are 
often limited to the deprecated community and due to stereotypes against the individuals 
who live in the community, individuals who live in areas of concentrated poverty have 
limited access to mainstream participation. The complex question is whether this 
isolation is the result or cause of poverty and homelessness. (I take up this question in 
Chapter 2.) 

The term social exclusion is characterized by: 

94. It should be noted that not all residents of Skid Row accept anti-social behavior as the norm. 

To make such a claim would be irresponsible and a tremendous disservice to those who attempt to improve 
their living conditions. 

95. John Iceland, Poverty in America: A Handbook (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2003), 54. 
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what can happen when people or areas suffer from a combination of linked 
problems such as unemployment, poor skills, low income, poor housing, high 
crime environment, bad health and family breakdown. Such people are alienated 
from, and living on the fringes of, mainstream society. 96 

The term "underclass” has been used to refer to those who are restricted to such 

communities and who, as a result, may suffer “social exclusion.” According to John 

Iceland, “where one lives affects the opportunities one has and the type of living one 

earns.” 97 The social exclusion theory suggests that people who suffer from this type of 

poverty have three marginalizing aspects with which to contend. 1. Because of their 

poverty they are often rejected in other communities or societies. 2. They are often 

denied jobs, housing and educational opportunities due to their impoverished condition. 

3. These contentions remain in their future rather than in their past. Essentially, they 

are excluded from the prospect of full participation and privilege in mainstream society 

because of their underclass status. 

Is the Church a Part of the Skid Row Institution? 

Given the number of resources available in Skid Row, the complex question is: 
why are they not enough to end homelessness in the community? What is the underlying 
issue that contributes to the ongoing nature of homelessness in Skid Row? What role 
does the church have within this community when the social services are obviously 
provided through the missions? How does the church function to contribute to the 
successful transition out of Skid Row? My interest is whether the Christian church 
should be a part of the Skid Row institution, or if it should operate externally to that 
institution. This theoretical question is concerned with whether the church should seek 


96. Ibid., 29, 30. 

97. Ibid., 51. 

98. Ibid., 30. 
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reform through participation or seek to revolutionize the current institutional system. Of 
course, the third option is to acquiesce to the system and leave things as they are. If the 
church’s operation perpetuates, aids, or promotes negative consequences related to 
homelessness, it must reassess its position. If, however, the church in Skid Row 
facilitates empowerment for individuals to transcend Skid Row and move toward 
independence, it can safely remain a part of the institution. 

Summary 

In this chapter I have provided a descriptive analysis of the community of Skid 
Row. This analysis was offered in order to uncover what lies beneath the description. 

The description included the historical development of the community. I have also 
shown that residents of Skid Row can be viewed as having significantly diverse living 
experiences. Moreover, demographic information was also documented. This data 
revealed that the community is predominantly African American. It also showed that 
crimes and drugs are significant aspects of the culture of Skid Row. Moreover, the many 
social institutions in Skid Row may contribute to the culture of dependency as a result of 
an unintended consequence. 

I am now better positioned to examine theoretical concepts related to 
homelessness. In the next chapter I will provide a discussion of the concepts of 
dysfunction, disaffiliation and demoralization. Sociologists, whose work examines 
homelessness, offer these theories. The attempt is to a gain a better understanding of the 
experiences of homeless individuals, prior to, and during their homelessness. This 
understanding will assist in determining appropriate pastoral and theological strategies 
for assisting individuals to overcome homelessness. 
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Chapter 2: 

A Socio-Theoretical View of Homelessness 

Very few people have the opportunity I have to work alongside the poor, 
disadvantaged and homeless, while also studying theology and pastoral psychotherapy. 
My work as a pastor in Skid Row Los Angeles deals explicitly with issues of 
homelessness and a variety of problems homeless individuals and the people who serve 
them face. In the previous chapter, I provided a descriptive analysis of the community of 
Skid Row where I currently serve. That analysis revealed the adverse socio-cultural and 
demographic communal implications on the individual, originating from the historicity of 
the community. In order to understand homelessness more generally at a theoretical 
level, this chapter looks at specific themes in the sociology literature. The sociological 
literature related to homelessness is vast. In order to develop a theological model specific 
to the context of Skid Row, I will narrow the literature review to themes that have direct 
implications for this endeavor. These themes include: how many people are homeless; 
how homelessness is defined; reasons people become homeless; the kinds of social ties 
they have; and how being homeless affects emotional and psychological health. An 
examination of these issues will inform pastoral approaches of dealing with homelessness 
generally, but particularly in the Skid Row community. 

Literature Review 

This chapter begins with the problem of counting homeless individuals. This 
problem is connected to definitional difficulties. Adequate definitions of who is 
homeless are important because they may include some and exclude others. I review 
various definitions of homelessness and discuss reasons why they are problematic. 
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Afterwards, I engage different perspectives given as causes of homelessness. Next, I 
explore the concept of disaffiliation. Disaffiliation from mainstream social ties has been 
documented as a significant factor related to homelessness. This theory holds that the 
lack of social affiliations perpetuates and/or causes homelessness. Then, I look at the 
theory of demoralization. This theory holds that homeless individuals lose hope of not 
being homeless and settle into their condition. Finally, I offer a summary statement. 

How Many are There? The Problem with Counting 

Most research on homelessness begins with an enumerational methodology. An 
accurate enumeration will determine the extent of the homeless problem. Arriving at the 
most accurate counts possible is important to the development and implementation of 
intervention strategies and public policy that addresses the problem. The complication is 
that counts of the homeless population are inconsistent. 

The inability to arrive at enumerational consensus of the homeless population is a 
common frustration among researchers. “Researchers who attempt to carry through with 
well-designed studies aimed at shedding further light on the homeless problem face 
serious methodological challenges, beginning with the difficult task of enumerating the 
homeless population accurately.” 99 Carl F. Harowitz argues that miscalculations “divert 
attention from the condition of the people who need help.” 100 Some authors attribute this 
difficulty to the Census Bureau not taking an interest in homelessness until it became a 
public phenomenon. Prior to heightened public awareness, census data did not include 


99. Paula W. Dail, Mark C. Shelley II, and Scott T. Fitzgerald, "Methodologies for Examining 
Homelessness and their Application to a Mandated Statewide Study,” Urbana Policy Studies Journal . 28 no. 
2 (2000): 421. 

100. Carl F. Harowitz, “Homelessness is Exaggerated,” in The Homeless: Opposing Viewpoints , 
ed. Lisa Orr (San Diego: Greenhaven Press, 1990), 26. 
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counts of those who lived in bus stations, cars or other non-traditional or unintended 

living facilities. According to Christopher Jencks: 

As soon as homelessness became a political issue, legislators and journalists 
began asking for numbers. The Census Bureau was not in position to answer their 
questions because it had always counted the population by making lists of 
'dwelling units’ and then trying to determine how many people lived in each 
unit. 101 

In the absence of reliable official counts, advocacy groups became the primary source of 

providing homeless population data. However, the numbers produced by homeless 

advocates were disputed by governmental sources. 

Figures vary greatly between government agencies and advocacy groups. In the 

late 1970’s, for example, Mitch Snyder, representing a homeless advocacy group called 

the Community for Creative Non-Violence (CCNV) maintained that a million people 

were homeless in the United States. 102 By 1982, Snyder and Mary Ellen Hombs asserted 

that the number had escalated and should be set between two and three million. Carl F. 

Horowitz, an urban planner in Washington, D.C., argues, "The claim that there are three 

million homeless people in America is inaccurate.” Horowitz maintains that "advocates 

for the homeless inflate these figures in order to generate more sympathy for the 

homeless.” Horowitz responded to Snyder’s figures this way: 

The report made no attempt to explain, reconcile, or verify national or local 
estimates. Some of the estimates were for whole metropolitan areas, others were 
extended period counts. When given the opportunity to explain the figures to a 


101. Jencks, 1. 

102. Mitch Snyder is often attributed with first using the term '‘homeless.” Also noteworthy is 
that heightened research interest in the area of homelessness began during the early eighties and increased 
throughout the nineties. Since the 1980’s there have been vast numbers of publications recognizing the 
problem of homelessness in virtually every major city in the United States. 

103. Carl F. Horowitz, “Homelessness is Exaggerated,” 21. Also note: some officials contend that 
homeless advocates “massively inflate their numbers, [and] do not control for duplication in reporting and 
have no hard data to back up their claims about the severity of the problem.” Dail, Shelley, and Fitzgerald. 
423. 
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Joint House Committee in May 1984 [Snyder] admitted, .. these numbers are in 

fact meaningless.’ 104 

The Reagan Administration, concerned with the political ramifications of the numbers 
advocacy groups produced, decided it was not politically sound to leave this effort to 
private advocacy groups. 105 “In 1984 the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) produced some numbers of its own.” 106 Their estimate contrasted 
CCNV’s estimate by approximately 90%, ranging between 250,000 and 350,000. 
Definitional Impasse 

The manner in which enumerational figures widely vary restricts agreement as to 
the extent of the problem, and thus, what should be done about the problem. The lack of 
a definitive classification of “homelessness” has contributed to this impasse among 
researchers and homeless advocates. James D. Wright et al., argues that different 
definitions of what homelessness is contributes to the inability to arrive at consensus 
among researchers and advocacy groups. While researchers require precise definitions, 
“advocates can make do with much looser and therefore more inclusive definitions.” 107 
Accordingly, Wright posits, “Much of the controversy involves matters of definition and 
thus consists of little more than polemicists on both sides talking past one another.” 108 

Other scholars, including Martha R. Burt and Barbara E. Cohen agree that, 
“definitions lie at the heart of debates about how many people are homeless. The 
definition of who is homeless varies somewhat with every study and every report.” 109 
According to Burt, “there has been little agreement on the size and make-up of the 

104. Horowitz, 24. 

105. President Reagan is quoted in 1984 as saying men opted to become homeless by choice. 

106. Jencks, 1. 

107. Wright, Rubin, and Devine, 19. 

108. Ibid. 

109. Martha R. Burt and Barbara E. Cohen, America’s Homeless: Numbers. Characteristics, and 
Programs that Serve Them (Washington, DC: Urban Institute Press, 1989), 17. 
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homeless population, even on such basic characteristics as household composition.” 110 
Consequently, it is not possible to arrive at an accurate count in the absence of an agreed 
upon definition. 

Researchers would agree with Paula Dail et al., that, “any systematic effort to 
count the homeless must begin by attempting to define the problem in precise, 
operational terms.” 111 In a report to the Secretary on the Homeless and Emergency 
Shelters, published in Housing the Homeless , researchers for HUD maintained, “in order 
to assess the extent of homelessness, it is necessary to clarify how the tenn is defined.” 112 
The Stuart B. McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act of 1987 

The most utilized definition may be the one proposed in the Stuart B. McKinney- 
Vento Homeless Assistance Act of 1987, codified as Title 42 - The Public Health and 
Welfare, Chapter 119, Homeless Assistance, Subchapter I (General Provisions 11302 - 
general definition of a homeless individual). 113 According to this definition, homeless 
individuals include those who lack a fixed, regular nighttime residence that is: a 
supervised publicly or privately operated shelter designed to provide temporary living 
accommodations (including welfare hotels, congregate shelters, and transitional housing 
for the mentally ill); or an institution that provides a temporary residence for individuals 
intended to be institutionalized; or a public or private place not designed for, or ordinarily 


110. Martha R. Burt, Over the Edge: The Growth of Homelessness in the 1980’s (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1992), 12. 

111. Dail, Shelley, and Fitzgerald, 423. 

112. U.S. Department of Flousing and Urban Development, “The Extent of Homelessness in 
America: A Report to the Secretary on the Homeless and Emergency Shelters,” in Housing the Homeless 
ed., Jon Erickson and Charles Wilhelm (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers, Center for Urban Policy Research, 
1986), 127. 

113. “The McKinney Act is the major vehicle through which the federal government provides 
homeless assistance.” McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act, Title 1, Section 103. Evan Cohen et al.. 
Preventing Homelessness: “Religious Organizations and Housing Development, in Religion and Prevention 
in Mental Health: Research. Vision, and Action ed. Kenneth I. Pargament, Kenneth I. Matson, and Robert 
E. Hess (New York: Haworth Press, 1992), 322. 
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used as a regular sleeping accommodation for human beings. Excluded is any individual 
imprisoned or otherwise detained pursuant to an Act of Congress or a state law (PL 1 GO- 
77; July 22, 1987). 

The United States Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD 

The United States Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 

defines homelessness as a condition in which ‘'persons have no place to go, no resources 

to obtain housing, and are either being evicted within a week, discharged within a week 

from an institution, such as a hospital or is fleeing domestic violence.” 114 

United States Department of Education 

The United States Department of Education offers further measures for 

delineating the McKinney definition of homelessness. These measures determine when it 

is appropriate to include children in homeless counts. According to the Department of 

Education, homelessness includes children and youth “who are sharing the housing of 

other persons due to loss of housing, economic hardship, or similar reasons, or are living 

in motels, hotels, trailer parks, or camping grounds due to the lack of alternative adequate 

accommodations.” 115 Further, children are to be included that: 

Do not have an adequate home base that serves as a permanent home; children 
living in shelters; sick or abandoned children living in state institutions because of 
no other suitable alternative; runaway/throwaway children living together as a 
group in a suitable shelter; and children living with friends or relatives. 116 

Excluded from a count of the homeless, are “children living in foster homes and in trailer 

parks with adequate, long-term accommodations; children incarcerated for violations of 


114. U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. ESG Deskguide , Section 
4.4,http://hudhre.info/index.cfm?do=viewEsgDeskguideSec4 (accessed June 24, 2008). 

115. McKinney-Vento Homeless Education Assistance Improvement Act of 2001, Subtitle B, 
Section 725. 

116. Dail, Shelley, and Fitzgerald, 425. 
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the law; and children of migrant workers, as whole classes, who are living doubled- 
up.”" 7 

Homeless Counts 

Most homeless counts are conducted at shelters and soup kitchens. These counts 
require no complicated enumerational methodologies. Researchers may simply count the 
amount of meals served, beds occupied or services rendered. The complication is in 
counting those who use no such services. “The hardest subgroup of the homeless 

•i 11 8 

population to enumerate accurately consists of people who do not use any services.” 
These counts necessitate more sophisticated methods of enumeration. 

Burt and Cohen contend that accurate counts of the homeless population have 
been difficult because of unreliable techniques used to count them. Burt maintains, “In 
the past, most counts of homeless populations or studies that tried to estimate the size of 
the homeless population did so for a single night or a single 24-hour period.” 1 |Q 24-hour 
or single-night counts do not allow for accurate enumerations since many street homeless 
are transient and may not be available during the time of the count. Many homeless 
individuals may be in hiding or shy away from officials conducting interviews. 

For example, in 1990 the Census Bureau conducted an official count called the S- 
Night Enumeration. This effort was criticized on grounds related to its methodology, 
which produced unreliable numbers. Homeless advocates held that the numbers 
considerably miscalculated the homeless population. According to Wolch and Dear, 
enumerators “were met by hostile and uncooperative people who had been advised that 

117. Ibid. 

118. Burt and Cohen, 20. Also of importance is that the homeless who do not use services tend to 
fare worse than those who do use services. They also stay homeless for longer periods of time. For more 
see pp.67-80. 

119. Burt, Aron, and Lee, 24. 
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the count would inevitably underestimate the numbers of homeless and that the 
consequent undercounts would be used as an excuse to cut federal funding for programs 

i 

on behalf of the homeless.” “ The enumeration was published one year after the count 

■ ■j t 

and determined that there were 7,706 homeless people in the city of Los Angeles. 

Christopher Jencks attributes little dependability to this effort. He posited that the 
count was conducted during the night when many homeless individuals could not be 
located and was “only a half-hearted effort.” “ Other experts claim that counters may 
have been afraid to go into enclaves where homeless individuals were known to reside. 
Another evaluation against this effort was that homeless individuals were intentionally 
avoiding contact with enumerators since cameras and police accompanied them. 123 These 
reasons urge caution as to the reliability of homeless population figures. 

Peter Rossi’s Categories 

Peter Rossi argues that the transient nature associated with homelessness creates a 
constantly changing homeless population. Rossi offers that “whatever definition of 
homelessness one may adopt, there remains the problem of how to apply it in specific 
instances.” 124 Most homeless individuals do not remain homeless, but constantly move 
between being homed and homeless. Rossi states, “Only a minority of the homeless 
appear to be permanently in that condition.” " Consistently, Rossi argues that the 
difficulty in accurately counting the homeless may be attributed to the distribution of 

120. Wolch and Dear, 220. 

121. Ibid. 

122. Jencks, 1. 

123. Nels Anderson’s classic study The Hobo published in 1923, demonstrated the difficulty of 
conducting a sociological study with homeless persons. The transient nature of homeless individuals and 
even suspiciousness of one asking for interviews made them a difficult subject. For more, see Nels 
Anderson, The Hobo: The Sociology of the Homeless Man (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923). 
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homelessness. According to Rossi “The homeless population at any given point in time 
includes only some fraction of all the people who are ever homeless.” 126 Therefore, he 
places homeless individuals into four categories: One time momentary (or very short¬ 
term homeless); part-time or periodic short-term homeless; transitional homeless; and 
long-term homeless. Each category must be considered separately. 

One-time Homeless 

The one-time homeless individual is homeless for “less than a week and only 
once or twice over a few years.” 127 This group might consist of runaways or individuals 
who have relocated to a new city. Including individuals of this group in homeless counts 
may be misleading since they are only homeless for short periods. They may or may not 
be homeless during the time the count is done. In either case, this group limits the total 
number by not being homeless when the count is done, or inflates the number with their 
inclusion in the count. 

Part-time or Periodic Short-term 

Part-time or periodic short-term homeless are those “who are repeatedly homeless 
in a somewhat regular pattern.” ~ These include those who are homeless around the end 
of the month after resources from benefit checks have been exhausted. Once these 
individuals receive their monthly income they usually acquire shelter, often at a hotel. 
The cycle will be repetitive each month. If counts are conducted when this group is 
housed, they will not be represented among homeless figures. Conversely, if counts are 
done while they are without shelter numbers will increase. 

Transitional Homeless 

126. Ibid., 47 

127. Ibid., 50. 

128. Ibid. 
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The transitional homeless are those “who are in transition between one living 
arrangement and another but who have the long-term potential to connect with the 
conventional housing market.” 129 This group usually includes “young mothers and their 
children leaving a previous housing arrangement, households burned out or evicted, or 
persons migrating to a new community.” Those categorized in this group have tenuous 
connections between being homeless and being housed. The most likely misleading 
information concerning this group is for them to be included in counts. Since they are in 
transition between two households, they are unlikely to remain homeless. Thus, 
including them in counts misinforms the essence of homeless counts. 

Long-term Homeless 

Rossi’s final category is the long-term homeless group. This group has also been 
called chronically homeless. 131 They include “persons without the ability to connect with 
the conventional housing market because their potential for employment is severely 
impaired or because they have not qualified for benefit programs.” 132 Some reasons for 
this include mental illness, physical disability, drug and alcohol addiction, or criminal 
records. Although this group constitutes the base of homeless counts, they sometimes are 
the most challenging to enumerate, since they have found ways to remain inconspicuous. 
According to Rossi, individuals in this category have learned to “effectively hide in 
subbasements of buildings or in concealed rooms in abandoned buildings.” Rossi 


129. Ibid. 

130. Ibid. 

131. Chronic homelessness has been called malignant homelessness while temporary 
homelessness is considered benign homelessness. 
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argues that since this group has learned to hide so effectively, they can never be 
accurately counted. 

Rossi’s categorization shows that individuals in either group may or may not be 
quantifiable when enumerations are conducted. Therefore, homeless counts can never be 
absolutely reached. “Since the number of 'hidden homeless is by definition unknowable, 
the true size of any homeless population is also unknowable.” 134 Homeless population 
figures emphasize the way in which counters define the condition of those they count. 
Who exactly is being counted? What are the criteria for being included in the count? 
What condition must a person be in to be considered homeless? 

Old and New Homeless 

Distinctions are made between homeless persons studied prior to the middle 
1970’s and those afterward. The middle 1970’s demarcates between the so-called ‘old 
homeless’ and the ‘new homeless.’ Barry Jay Seltser and Donald E. Miller offer, 
“Beginning in the 1980's the old image of the homeless person - a male alcoholic living 
[in] Skid Row - changed. A new group of homeless became more visible.” The 

typical ‘old homeless' were older white males, who were vagrant hobos in search of 
seasonal work. They often were found in homeless concentrations such as Skid Row. 
They were usually undersocialized alcoholics and social non-conformists. They were 
viewed as those who had rejected affiliative bonds and common work ethics. 

Burt offers, “Before 1980, homelessness was usually interpreted to mean 
detachment from a family-type living arrangement. People living by themselves in skid 
row hotel rooms were considered homeless, even though they spent every night in shelter 

134. Ibid. 

135. Barry Jay Seltser and Donald E. Miller, Homeless Families: The Struggle for Dignity 
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I . 

paid for with their own resources.” In other words, many were considered homeless 
even though they had shelter. Burt argues that the ‘new’ homeless “usually refers to 
families - especially two parent families - and people with stable work histories and no 
personal problems whose homelessness can be attributed directly to economic 
circumstances such as layoffs, plant closings, and unemployment.” 137 

Some analysts claim that today’s homeless are devoid of shelter at the time they 
are acknowledged as homeless. This group is noted for its high visibility due to the large 
numbers of those who are literally homeless. According to Milton Argeriou et al., there 
is a general agreement among experts that the new homeless are “younger, more 
heterogeneous, more likely to be using drugs, with higher proportions of [African 
Americans] and Hispanics, women, whole families, and adolescents.” These ‘new 
homeless’ then, consists of those younger than in times past, a disproportionate African 
American male population and a consistently growing number of women and families. 139 

However, some researchers argue that there are false distinctions made between 
the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ homeless. According to Doug A. Timmer, D. Stanley Eitzen and 
Kathryn D. Talley, the differences between the two groups are “correct empirically, [but] 
they are subject to two common misinterpretations that lead to wrong conclusions and 
subsequently ineffective social policy.” 140 Timmer argues that although there may exist 
differences between the two groups along demographic and ethnic lines, the origins of 
their homelessness are consistently attributed to economic marginality and classism. 
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Correspondingly, another misconception with the distinction between ‘old' and 
‘new’ homeless has to do with public sympathy. Many researchers have focused their 
studies of the “new" homeless population on issues related to severe mental illness and 
the growing numbers of women, children and families among the homeless population. 
Other studies include the poverty rates that exceed that of previous homeless individuals. 
Emphases on these factors seek to promote compassion for the “new” homeless as 
opposed to the intolerable view of the “old" homeless as “disaffiliated single men who 
had rejected the work ethic.” 141 This approach overlooks the consistent contribution of 
economic marginality and the role of classism across “old" and “new” homeless 
populations. 

The “New ” Homeless: African Americans 

According to Kenneth Kusmer “the transition from the ‘old' to the ‘new’ 
homeless was not as abrupt as it appeared in the late 1970’s. Kusmer maintains that 
aspects of the new homeless were already evident as early as the mid-1950’s." 142 
Kusmer's assessment is based on the fact that deindustrialization began during this 
period. Deindustrialization may explain why African Americans currently suffer 
homelessness at disproportionate rates, as opposed to the ‘old’ homeless. When African 
Americans migrated into urban areas, deindustrialization was taking place. As a result of 
deindustrialization, whites began to move to the suburbs, while poor African Americans 
continued to migrate into the cities. Unemployment for African Americans “quickly 
reached levels double that of white workers, where it has remained ever since.” 143 
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Kusmer argues that the rise in unemployment for African Americans, along with the way 
in which many African Americans were displaced from some neighborhoods, may be the 
causes of the increase of homelessness among African Americans. 144 
Mental Illness among African American “New” Homeless 

It is interesting to note the disproportionate number of African Americans who are 
without housing, especially among those with mental illnesses. In a study that compared 
the non-mentally ill homeless, the mentally ill homeless, and the mentally ill-housed, 
researchers discovered enlightening demographical data. According to Guy Edward 
Washington “both the non-mentally ill homeless and mentally ill homeless were mostly 
ethnic minorities, while the mentally ill housed were more than 70% White. The 
comparison revealed that among the African Americans, 57.2% were non-mentally ill 
homeless, 46% were mentally ill homeless, and 5.1% were mentally ill housed.” 145 This 
shows that among the homeless population of those who did not suffer a mental illness, 
African Americans were disproportionately represented. Among those with mental 
illness who were able to secure shelter, African Americans were less likely. Thus, 

African Americans were more likely to be among the homeless on the streets, with or 
without a mental illness. Whites with mental illness were far more likely to gain housing 
than any other ethnic group. 

The "New” Homeless: Women and Families 

According to Nancy C. Compton, “increasing numbers of women and children 
have joined the ranks of the homeless and are faring less and less well due to shifts in 

144. Causes of displacement are due to the construction of highways and urban renewal. 
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public policy and changing social mores .” 146 The increase in the number of women 
among the homeless also is attributed to “issues related to what has been termed the 
feminization of poverty. That is, women receive an irregular allocation of resources and 
opportunities as compared to men .” 147 According to Jean Calterone Williams, there are 
comparable experiences between homeless women. These similarities include “persistent 
poverty, gendered violence and abuse, and low-income housing shortages .” 148 Other 
factors include domestic violence, single motherhood, and an increase in drug use among 
women. 

Martha Burt's study extended beyond the visible homeless population and 

included homeless families. She refutes the idea that the new homeless consist largely of 

families. Her findings led her to categorize the homeless into three subgroups: single 

men, single women, and women with children. Burt concluded: 

The typical homeless person is a single male. On average, he has been homeless 
and jobless longer than people in any other subgroup. He has a lower likelihood 
of current earned income than anyone except women with children, and a very 
high probability of institutionalization for criminal offenses and for chemical 
dependency treatment ” 149 

According to Burt, characteristics of each subgroup are comparable in many ways. 

“They all receive very little total cash each month, and relatively few receive benefits 
from public safety-net programs. Thus they are very poor .” 150 Burt's conclusion is 
consistent with Timmer's. She argues that additional burdens associated with being poor 
are contributive to homeless episodes. 
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Causes of Homelessness 

The most pressing and controversial questions related to homelessness have to do 
with its causes. What are the reasons people become homeless? Are the reasons 
structural, interpersonal, psychological or some combination of these? These questions 
must be asked in order that efforts to address homelessness are appropriate. Substantive 
approaches to dealing with homelessness are possible only with an understanding of its 
causes. 

Causative explanations of homelessness also reach no consensus among 

researchers. Instead, debate arises when such questions are posed. Some researchers 

conclude that structural factors cause homelessness. These factors include a waning 

economy, high unemployment rates, discrimination, racism, and the growing shortage of 

affordable housing. 151 Other researchers claim that intrapersonal and interpersonal 

problems result in homelessness. According to Monique Cleminson-Hemandez, much of 

the research that examined characteristics of homeless individuals “found variables such 

as substance abuse, physical problems, mental health concerns, criminal involvement, 

1 

and victimization, to be related to and/or risk factors for homelessness.” 

Some views regarding the causes of homelessness can be traced back to the 
colonial period. “In colonial days, homeless and destitute people were often ‘warned out’ 
of town - shunted from community to community, not allowed to settle anywhere for fear 
their numbers would overburden the town relief rolls.” 53 According to John Iceland, “A 
common assumption in the colonial period, extending through the nineteenth century, 
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was that the roots of poverty lay primarily not in structural economic causes but in 
individual misbehavior.” 154 This type of poverty was considered a vice. This perspective 
suggests that homelessness results from personal and social failures that could be altered 
by individual determination and personal motivation. Consistent with this view is that 
homelessness is a result of individual ineptness or complacency. 

This perception has been maintained and has influenced current public policy. 
Kusmer argues, “Colonial era attitudes toward the homeless would continue to influence 
public policy toward this group throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” 155 
This assertion is validated by the position taken by Mayor Koch of New York toward the 
homeless. Mayor Koch declared that homeless people would have to work in order to get 
a bed for the night. 156 Mayor Bloomberg took a similar position. According to Walter J. 
Burghardt and Katharyn L. Waldron: 

In October of 2004 the Bloomberg Administration announced that homeless 
families would no longer receive priority of public housing apartments. In 
September of 2006, under new rules again by the Bloomberg administration 
homeless New Yorkers were no longer able to submit an application for Federal 
housing vouchers. One result is that by the fall of 2006 the number of homeless 
families helped by Federal housing programs had plunged by nearly 81%. 157 

Resultantly, public policy plays a significant role in increased numbers of homeless 

individuals. 

Martha Burt reasons that there are two important personal factors that thrust 
individuals into homelessness. Burt contends that mental illness and chemical 
dependency (classified in the same category) and social isolation are factors that cause 
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homelessness. Over half of the homeless individuals in her study “had been 
institutionalized in a mental hospital, a chemical dependency inpatient program, or a state 

1 co 

or federal prison.” Burt offers that there is a compelling connection between chemical 
dependency treatment, criminal behavior and homelessness. 

Other thinkers emphasize that structural factors cause homelessness. Peter 
Marcuse argues, “the structure of the U.S. economy makes homelessness inevitable.” 159 
According to Marcuse, homelessness is associated with three causes: the profit structure 
of housing, the distribution of income, and government policy. Marcuse maintains that 
because of the inability to amass profits through supplying housing for the homeless, the 
housing market is inattentive to them. Marcuse contends, “The government only acts to 
provide housing for persons unable to pay the market price when the economy may need 
such people in the future or when those people threaten the status quo.” 160 In other 
words, government intervention takes place only when it is beneficial or expedient to do 
so. Carl Cohen’s and Jay Sokolovsky’s study of men on the Bowery elucidates the 
problem as follows: 

Prior to the 1970’s when psychopathology was implicated as an etiologic factor in 
creating homelessness, it was often used to excuse the social system and place the 
primary blame for homelessness on the individual. Nowadays the battleground 
has altered: the question becomes one of determining how many of the homeless 
are mentally ill so that blame can be affixed to the appropriate point in the system. 
Although today few people will blame the homeless mentally ill for their plight, it 
becomes difficult to blame one aspect of the system because each governmental 
sector points the finger at the other, and they are all in part responsible for the 
problem. 161 
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Mental Illness among the Homeless 

Consensus among researchers is reached in regard to mental illness as a factor 
contributing to some people becoming homeless. Researchers have determined that 
among those who are chronically homeless, mental health problems are prevalent. In 
fact, studies show overwhelming evidence that a large portion of the homeless population 
experiences some sort of mental illness. Peter Rossi, maintains, “mental health problems 
are not encountered as frequently among the domiciled extremely poor as among the 
homeless.” 162 H. Richard Lamb and John A. Talbott offer that those who are mentally ill 
“have certain characteristics which make them particularly vulnerable to homelessness. 
Many are unable to handle normal tenant-landlord relations and are evicted ... Most are 
unable to pull themselves out of the situation once they are homeless.” 163 
According to Jean Calterone Williams: 

Mental illness works in tandem with other problems to increase the likelihood of 
homelessness, particularly for women with limited resources. If the illness is 
severe it can reduce even middle-class women to life on the streets, especially if 
they lack family and community support. 164 

The homeless sample studied by David Snow and Leon Anderson showed that 10% met 
the standard criteria for a diagnosis of mental illness. 165 Burt’s investigation revealed 
higher numbers. According to Burt, “20 to 48 percent of the homeless [population] 
showed symptoms of severe mental illness.” 166 Severe mental illness, according to Burt, 
is characterized as the diagnosis of schizophrenia, the major affective disorders, 
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(recurrent major depression and bipolar disorder), paranoid and other psychoses, and 
personality disorders.” 167 Burt posits, “20 to 50 percent of homeless people have either a 
current severe mental illness, a history of hospitalization for a severe mental illness, or 
both.” 168 

Cohen and Sokolovsky contend that one problem with attributing homelessness to 
mental illness is that “it is sometimes difficult to discern whether certain features of the 
illness may in fact be derived from the stress of living on the streets.” 169 A study 
conducted by George S. Tolomiczenko and Paula N. Goering expresses this difficulty. 
Tolomiczenko’s and Goering's study revealed that “86% of their participants had met 
lifetime criteria for a DSM-IV psychiatric Axis I diagnosis ... On the other hand, only 
13% of persons who are homeless for the first time listed in their interview a mental 
disorder or substance abuse as a reason for homelessness.” 170 This finding suggests that 
being homeless may create or exacerbate mental disorders. In either case, being 
homeless negatively intensifies personal vulnerabilities. 

Disaffiliation 

Researchers believe that detachment from society characterizes those who are 
homeless. The term used for this condition is “disaffiliation.” Sociologists began using 
the term disaffiliation in the 1960's to argue that people become homeless when they 
sever relational ties. Disaffiliation therefore, has to do with social isolation and 
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alienation. 171 This isolation and alienation usually refers to the lack of kinship ties with 
one’s family-of-origin or family of procreation. " This theory assumes that when 
individuals are in good standing with family members (or friends) who have resources, 
they will have a safety net that prevents homelessness. Burt maintains, “literal 
homelessness is usually the final step in a process that involves gradual or sudden loss of 
resources coupled with gradual or sudden loss of connection to family or friends who 
might help in a crisis.” 173 Thus, when individuals lack familial and friendship ties, they 
are more at-risk to become homeless. 

Christopher Jencks hypothesizes that “the socially adept homeless can often get 
off the streets very quickly, either by finding a job or by persuading a relative or lover to 
take them in until they find one.” 174 This is not true of those who have no social ties. 
Jencks maintain that those with no social ties “can return to conventional housing only if 
they can save enough money to rent a place of their own.” 175 This usually is not possible 
since many homeless individuals are unemployed, and/or, on a fixed public benefit 
income. 

Rossi’s study of the ‘old’ homeless and the ‘new’ homeless found that although 
the two groups differ in predominance of ethnicity and average age, they tend to be 
similar in disaffiliative status. Rossi maintains that homeless individuals have “few 
friends and intimates and little contact with relatives and family. There are also signs of 
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some friction between the homeless and their relatives.” 176 Homeless individuals have a 
history of some form of tension between relatives and friends that have become too 
stressful either for the homeless individuals or for the relative or friend to maintain. 177 
Rossi’s conclusion was that “there is good evidence that many of the homeless have worn 
out their welcome as dependents of their parents or as recipients of aid and funds from 
their friends.” Disaffiliation in Rossi’s study is, therefore, a distinctive characteristic 
among the homeless. 

James D. Wright’s research also revealed disaffiliation among the homeless. He 
argues that estrangement from families and other social networks tends to be a 
distinguishing feature of the homeless.” Wright maintains, “The process of becoming 
homeless and the process of becoming familyless must be more or less the same 
process.” 180 He contends that relatively few have ever married or remain in contact with 
their families of origin. According to Wright, “most of the people within their social 
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networks are other resource-poor homeless individuals much like themselves.” 
Resultantly, their relationships are limited to others who are homeless. 

Howard Bahr and Theodore Caplow argue that homelessness is typified by the 
“absence of attenuation of the affiliative bonds that link settled persons to a network of 
interconnected social structures.” ‘ According to Bahr and Caplow those who have 
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become fully homeless are unaffiliated in six specific sectors of normal social 
functioning. The six major types of affiliative bonds lacking among homeless individuals 

183 

are family, school, work, religion, politics, and recreation. 

Bahr and Caplow propose three principal passageways to disaffiliation. Firstly, 
“external changes may leave an individual with few affiliations.” These external 
changes may be the death of significant persons in one’s life such as a parent, other 
family members or friends. Another external change may be the loss of a job or getting 
sick to the point of not being able to form or maintain organizational ties. Secondly, 
withdrawal from society could be voluntary, yet in some cases the individual could have 
been expelled from organizations. Bahr and Caplow posit, “Exiles and outlaws are 
examples of this type.” 185 Thirdly, a lifetime of no attachments may be the result of 
disaffiliation, but also may be its cause. This theory is explained in the following 
manner: 

Some persons are outsiders from their youth and have never been affiliated to any 
degree. Such persons may be considered undersocialized in the sense that for one 
reason or another they have not had the experience and opportunities, which serve 
to provide most people with ties to several kinds of communities and 
organizations. 186 

When individuals have this sort of experience, they lack the social skills needed to 
effectively assimilate into mainstream societal participation as adults. Consequently, 
they are unable to maintain the kinds of social affiliations necessary for mainstream 
interdependent functioning. 
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Homeless Social Affiliations 

It has been suggested that most homeless individuals’ social network is limited to 
others who are homeless. Numerous sociologists have examined this theory. In her 
classic 1970 study of Skid Row alcoholic men, Jacqueline Wiseman suggested that “the 
Skid Row alcoholic is without the social anchorages - the personal ties - most middle- 

t on 

class men take for granted.” Yet this lack of social ties refers to those that existed prior 
to arrival in Skid Row. Within Skid Row individuals have developed or redeveloped 
other social connections. According to Wiseman, “any observer who spends any period 
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of time [in] Skid Row will be struck by the general air of open conviviality there.” 
Members of the homeless community exhibit camaraderie among one another in ways 
similar to individuals in mainstream society. To arrive at her conclusion, Wiseman 
compared the use of space in Skid Row with the way students use space on college 
campuses. Her study revealed that members of each respective group have commonality 
that allows them to be friendly toward each other; and both areas offer a great deal of 
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acceptance and friendship. 

Cohen and Sokolovsky’s study of men on the Bowery in New York corroborates 
Wiseman’s findings. They hold that “the Bowery man’s social world is a highly active 
one.” 190 In some respects the social world of men on the Bowery was more active than 
that of those in mainstream society. According to Cohen and Sokolovsky, men on the 
Bowery tended to “see their contacts one-and-a-half times more frequently than did the 
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community men.” 191 Moreover, many homeless men were connected to some sort of 
social group. “Five out of six men were enmeshed in at least one group formation.” 192 
These findings reveal that individuals residing in areas of concentrated homelessness 
have interpersonal connections similar to those of non-homeless persons. 

Recent studies confirm Wiseman’s and Cohen and Sokolovsky’s assessments. In 
his Citizen Hobo , Todd DePastino argues, “most scholarly studies vastly exaggerated 
skid row’s isolation and deviance.” DePastino contends that homeless men of Skid 
Row are little different than those of middle-class mainstream America in terms of social 
isolation. His study revealed that “men of skid row experience levels of disaffiliation 
remarkably similar to those of settled workers. That is, married working-class men were 
only slightly more likely to vote, join organizations, go to church, and have steady friends 
than skid row men.” 194 Furthermore, social interaction among the homeless in Skid Row 
takes place across various racial, ethnic, and age groups. In these ways, individuals of 
Skid Row parallel those of mainstream society in terms of social affiliations. Although 
homeless individuals may be disconnected from mainstream relationships, they have 
numerous social ties among others who are homeless. 

Building on these works, Timothy Pippert offers, “the description of the homeless 
as totally isolated is misleading.” 195 Pippert argues that because of the difficulty 
researchers have in penetrating the homeless individual’s social networks; the social ties 
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they maintain often go unnoticed. Consequently, Pippert opposes the term disaffiliation 
as a label for homeless individuals. Although he concedes that “being homeless 
drastically lessens the affiliations of people/’ 196 Pippert refers to this group as loners, not 
as disaffiliated. 197 The distinction he makes (as compared to those disaffiliated) is that 
“loners were more likely to receive government entitled benefits and less likely to draw 
support from family members.” He offers that when homeless individuals ‘partner up’ 
it is usually because they have found someone they can trust, or for companionship, 
common goals, or a survival technique. 

Importance of Social Support 

When individuals are disaffiliated and isolated they do not experience adequate 
social support. 199 Social support is critical in times of financial distress. Financial 
distress creates or exacerbates emotional distress. Many homeless individuals come from 
lower socio-economic classes. Individuals of these socio-economic classes are less 
capable of sustaining themselves during crises, and are more vulnerable to other forms of 
crises as a result. Moreover, their families-of-origin have difficulty sustaining 
themselves, let alone being able to assist them. 

Research produced by the Institute for the Study of Homelessness and Poverty 
(ISHP) determined that 75%-90% of the homeless population was poor prior to becoming 
homeless. 200 This conclusion is consistent among other research. Rossi articulates the 
problem as follows: 
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Among the extremely poor the many untoward events that the rest of us absorb 
can be major shocks, catapulting them across the blurred line between having a 
home and being homeless. For the extremely poor, with no reserves of savings, no 
safety net of entitlements, and no credit cards, losing a few days’ wages or 
catching a severe cold can mean losing a job, going without adequate food, or 
getting evicted. Events of this sort can trigger an episode of homelessness. 201 

To have social networks on which to rely can offer protection against such circumstances. 

Familial and other social affiliations can provide a financial safety net that deters 

homelessness. Unfortunately, many who are homeless have no reliable network that can 

help prevent or correct their homelessness. 

Research has shown that social affiliations, whether they are familial or 

institutional also buffer against extensive emotional and psychological distress. 

According to Pippert, '‘Relationships are essential in keeping us physically and mentally 

healthy. Results from many studies of varying size and methods show that deficiencies 

in social relationships are associated with increases in physical and mental health 

problems.” 202 Therefore, it may be concluded that social support functions as a defense 

against stress and pathological psychiatric symptoms. 

Compton agrees that social networks offer positive benefits. She posits, “A social 

support system consists of individuals who provide both expressive (affective) and 

instrumental (material) assistance.” 203 Compton documents the results of a study 

conducted with mothers of school-aged children who lived with a spouse or mother. The 

results of the study showed that the mothers were less psychologically distressed than 

those who lived alone. 
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However, Compton’s findings revealed that it was the quality of the relationship 
that was significant. “It is not the size and availability of a social support network that is 
important, but the quality of functional exchange.” 204 Consequently, when the mother’s 
relationship with a spouse or mother was amiable it served as a buffer against the stresses 
of life. Yet, when the quality of the relationship was low, the relationship itself served as 
a stressor. The relationship then, became a factor to be avoided, thus leading to 
disaffiliation from the relationship. As a result, when the mother’s support systems are 
dissolved, they became vulnerable to the negative effects of financial deficit, low 
availability of affordable housing and other structural factors that may create pathways 
toward homelessness. 

Homeless women have additional vulnerabilities deeming it imperative that they 
have affiliations among other homeless individuals. This necessity extends beyond 
material and emotional support (although they too are important). Rapes, physical abuse 
and muggings are not uncommon violations committed against homeless women. 
Because of the dangers associated with being homeless, many women connect in 
relationships. Irene Glasser's study shows that homeless women often obtain “emotional 
support through relationships with men (who also offered them protection).” 205 
Childhood Family Dysfunction among the Homeless 

Homeless individuals have been found to have previous experiences of 
dysfunctional homes. Wright remarks that “a remarkably high percentage of homeless 
adults report having been reared in ‘broken homes,’ by single parents, by stepparents, in 
foster homes, or in institutional settings; [and that] reports of physical, sexual, and 
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emotional abuse as children are widespread, especially among homeless women.” 206 
These dysfunctional environments also often include a history of parental substance 
abuse and/or parental mental illness. According to ISHP, “an estimated 27% of homeless 
adults lived in foster care, group homes or other institutional settings as a child, and 25% 
reported childhood physical abuse.” 207 

Long-standing studies have indicated the high prevalence of these adverse 
childhood experiences among the homeless and have identified them as “potential risk 
factors for homelessness in later life.”" Cohen and Sokolovsky cite several studies that 
substantiate this assertion. According to Cohen and Sokolovsky, “Edwin Sutherland and 
Harvey Locke’s classic study of 20,000 homeless men living in Chicago’s shelters in the 
1930’s was one of the first reports to place blame for the problem on the nature of family 
life.” 200 Also cited was a 1966 study conducted by David Meyerson and Joseph Mayer. 
The study “reported that the family histories of these men showed a high degree of 
poverty and family disruption.”" Cohen and Sokolovsky's own study of men who had 
been living alone for 22 years, and on the Bowery for 16 years, revealed comparable 
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findings. They concluded that many homeless men had unstable childhoods." 

Wright’s research concurs with these findings. Wright concluded that individuals 
reared in dysfunctional homes represented the majority of those who were homeless. 

58% of respondents in Wright's study stated that their fathers were substance abusers; 
68% reported having substance-abuse mothers, and 66% admitted having siblings who 
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were substance-abusers. 78% of the respondents in Wright’s study reported that their 
natural parents were married. However, of these, 73% reported that the marriage was 
“ultimately dissolved through divorce or separation (or in a few cases by the death of a 
spouse).” 212 Nonetheless, half of the homeless persons interviewed by Wright reported 
being happy as children, while the remainder reported being unhappy. These categories 
were selected on a scale that included the options: ‘happy’, ‘so-so’ and ‘unhappy’. 
Interestingly, none of the respondents selected so-so as a category that described their 
childhood. They were polarized on one end of the spectrum or the other. 

Childhood Onset of Disaffiliation 

Accordingly, disaffiliation may not be an adult-onset problem but may begin in 
early childhood. Martha Burt’s study found distinguishable features among the homeless 
population that were not present among the non-homeless. Among these they had been 
living alone and were in out-of-home placement as children. These factors reveal what 
Burt calls “a loss of connection.” Although Burt does not contend these are causes of 
homelessness, she maintains that these conditions were common immediately before their 
homeless episodes. In many cases homeless individuals had become socially isolated 
long before they became homeless. While spatially a member of a family or group, they 
were mentally and socially detached. 

Attention Depravation and its Psychological Effect 

Homeless individuals experience what Snow and Anderson refer to as “attention 
deprivation.” This concept has to do with the absence of social and emotional intimacy 
and acceptance. Members of mainstream society usually avoid contact with those who 
are homeless. Not only have they few affiliations that most people enjoy, but homeless 
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individuals often are ignored. Members of society usually view them with disdain, 
contempt and sometimes hostility and loathing. “Pedestrians frequently avert their eyes 
when passing the homeless on the sidewalk, and they often hasten their pace and increase 
the distance between themselves and the homeless [individual] when they sense they may 
be targeted by a panhandler.” 213 This distancing and lack of attention is dehumanizing 
and invalidating. 

Snow and Anderson maintain, “because they are at the bottom of the status 
system, the homeless also lack the role-based sources of dignity and self-respect that 
typically accrue to those higher up in the social hierarchy.” 214 These researchers 
hypothesize: 

To be homeless in America is not only to have fallen to the bottom of the status 
system; it is also to be confronted with gnawing doubts about self-worth and the 
meaning of existence. Such vexing concerns are not just the psychic fallout of 
having descended onto the streets, but are also stroked by encounters with the 
domiciled that constantly remind the homeless of where they stand in relation to 
others. 215 

Homeless individuals may internalize these stereotypes of indignity. According to a 
study conducted of a convenience sample in New Orleans of 10 men, respondents 
expressed feelings of worthlessness and self-rejection associated with the rejection they 
experience in society. Subsequently, thoughts of “a sense of not existing in the eyes of 
others” and depersonalization, were present. Corazon Lafiiente's study discovered that 
“feelings of alienation, depression, loneliness, resignation, unworthiness, and withdrawal 
characterize the theme of isolation.”" Feelings of shame, guilt and embarrassment may 
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force them into hiding their ignominy. When this happens, they become even more 
alienated not only from the larger society, but from the resources that may be available to 
help them. 217 

Those that demonstrated high levels of inconspicuousness showed a higher 
percentage of suicide attempts. 16% of Rossi’s respondents reported at least one actual 
suicide attempt, while 10% made at least two suicide attempts. Burt's 1987 study 
showed that "‘the probability of past suicide attempts is much higher in all subgroups of 
homeless people than the national average of about 3 %.”" The question as to whether 
these problems cause or are the result of homelessness remains unanswered. Yet, Burt 
contends that much of the despair and anxiety of most homeless people are “undoubtedly 
due in part to the stresses and discouragements associated with living as a homeless 


person 
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Demoralization 

The effects of homelessness and social isolation can be emotionally and 
psychologically devastating. This is referred to as “demoralization.” This condition has 
to do with feelings of unhappiness about the current reality of one’s life, and that the 
future appears no better than the current situation, or worse. Acute and chronic 
depression and hopelessness can be consequences of this condition. Rossi maintains, “If 
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the homeless condition can be said to engender mental illness, demoralization appears to 

99 1 

be the most likely mechanism through which it has this effect.”"" 

Based on the CES-D depression scale developed by the Center for 
Epidemiological Studies at the National Institute for Mental Health, Burt found that “a 
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larger proportion of homeless people are sufficiently demoralized or depressed.”"" 
Participants in her sample demonstrated that “five times as many homeless people are 
seriously depressed or demoralized.” Rossi explains that “those who are severely 
depressed can sink into an apathy that affects cognitive and motor activity, reduces 
appetite, disrupts interpersonal relationships, and can make the simplest tasks difficult or 
impossible.” 223 The negative effects of demoralization may also include lack of self- 
confidence, hopelessness, and acute despair. These adverse emotional and psychiatric 
conditions associated with demoralization may compel the homeless individual to 
acquiesce and adapt to homelessness. 

Homelessness, Conformity and Adaptation 

A result of internalizing negative perceptions is that individuals often lose the will 
or ability to strive toward a better condition. When this happens, individuals have little 
alternative except to survive being homeless. The concern is that “the more life on the 
streets is taken for granted, the more habituated the person is to its routines and 
vicissitudes and the less likely he or she is to seek sanctuary and to think about 
disengagement.” 224 This view suggests that the longer an individual spends as homeless 


221. Rossi, Down and Out . 148. 

222. Burt, Over The Edge . 21. 

223. Rossi, Down and Out .147. 
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the more likely that individual will adapt to homelessness and become less able or willing 
to return to mainstream society. 

Length of time living as homeless is "relevant to the ease or difficulty [homeless 
individuals] may have in returning to permanent housing.”*' Milton Argeriou et al., 
posit that “the shorter the spell of homelessness, the easier it is to get people into housing 
. .. Intervention among homeless persons whose homelessness has been short-lived or 

996 

whose homelessness is less severe, may be more likely to lead to positive outcomes.”" 

Accordingly, Snow and Anderson maintain that the adaptive behaviors and cognitive 

orientation of individuals who find themselves on the streets for the first time distinguish 

them from the homeless who have typically been on the streets longer.”*" Those who 

have been on the streets longer are more likely to have lost hope of not being homeless, 

while those who are recently homeless may still be committed to a conventional way of 

living. Snow and Anderson summarize the experience this way: 

The uncertain and alien world that initially confronts the recently dislocated tends 
to induce them to think about their past experiences and identities, sometimes 
with favorable embellishments. The juxtaposition of these two tendencies often 
gives rise to a strong desire to return to the world from whence they came. 2 " 8 

The dilemma is that the longer one remains homeless, the more necessary it becomes to 

effectively function being homeless. Conversely, effectively functioning as a homeless 

person reinforces ostracizing from the larger society, thereby intensifying social isolation 

from mainstream society and urging conformity to homelessness. 


225. Argeriou, McCarty, and Mulvey, 738. 
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Strategies for Surviving Being Homeless 

Two strategies are used to negotiate the homeless condition: developing and 
maintaining social ties among other homeless individuals, and minimizing the homeless 
condition. First, when homeless individuals function in isolation of mainstream society, 
their entire social network is limited to the homeless community. In contrast, if homeless 
individuals operate in isolation of other homeless individuals, they may forego beneficial 
opportunities toward their immediate survival. Therefore, unless individuals can 
establish connections with others in the homeless community, they will have no social 
support system and no broker in the community. 

Homeless individuals therefore, inevitably affiliate with other homeless 
individuals. These affiliations are often used as survival tools. Snow and Anderson 
maintain that the homeless “quickly learn that the best guides to the resources and 
strategies for getting by on the streets are other homeless people. Despite their distrust, 
the newly dislocated rely on other homeless to teach them the ropes.These informal 
social groups provide security and resources during times of need. However, maintaining 
social ties among other homeless individuals is ironic since it offers support for 
immediate needs, but limits access to resources that may be more favorable to 
overcoming homelessness. 

Cohen and Sokolovsky examined four clusters of men on the Bowery. They 
determined that to meet their practical needs homeless men used informal social ties 
within the Bowery. “When queried regarding whom they would turn to if they needed 
help with a small amount of cash, shopping, illness, or food, 54%, 49%, 35% and 25% of 
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0 -> A 

the men, respectively, would go initially to their informal network system.”" Although 
these social ties within the Bowery are helpful for survival, they also perpetuate the 
homeless condition by limiting social contact to others who are homeless. In his classic 
1965 ethnographic study, Samuel Wallace posits that, “Exposure followed by 
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participation are the first two stages in the process of becoming a skid rower.”' 
Continuous exposure to the Skid Row culture and little else increases the potential that 
individuals will become acculturated to Skid Row. 

Secondly, some homeless individuals minimize their situation as a method of 
coping with being homeless. According to Barry Seltser and Donald Miller’s study, 

“they recognize that something is wrong but adopt an ; it isn’t so bad’ attitude. This 
perspective allows them to believe that they are not in particularly bad shape, and thereby 
they diminish the gap between how they view themselves and the reality of the situation 
they find themselves in.” 232 Similar coping strategies also were found in Lafuente’s 
study. Participants in this study “employed a great number of downward social 
comparisons in presenting their descriptions of their lived experiences.” In other 

words, homeless individuals compared themselves to other homeless individuals rather 
than to non-homeless individuals to minimize their own experiences. “Comparing 
themselves with their counterparts seemed to lessen the homeless men’s feelings of 
anxiety associated with low self-esteem when discussing their lived experiences.” 234 This 
act of denial not only allows the homeless individual to cope with the stress of being 
homeless by distancing the individual from his/her own reality; it also confirms 

230. Cohen and Sokolovsky, 120-21. 
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conformity to the homeless state. Interestingly, this comparison is drawn from the 
perspectives of mainstream society. 

Summary 

This chapter began by discussing the challenges of enumerating homelessness. 
The problem of enumeration is a matter of concern because it makes it difficult to fully 
appreciate the extent of homelessness. One reason there is a problem with enumerating 
the homeless population is the inability to arrive at consensus of how to define 
homelessness. Researchers have different views of homelessness than homeless 
advocates. Some research advocates have posited socio-structural causal factors as 
increasing homelessness. Others dispute these claims. However, most scholars tend to 
agree that socio-economic backgrounds, dysfunctional home environments and mental 
illness contribute to homelessness. Moreover, although researchers are reluctant to 
attribute homelessness to mental illnesses, they often concede that mental illnesses are 
often present among homeless populations. 

The concept of disaffiliation is inherent to studies of homelessness. First used in 
the 1960’s, this term refers to those who have minimal or no social ties. This theory also 
is debated as to whether it is a cause or effect of homelessness. Yet, researchers agree 
that this experience is undeniably present among many homeless individuals. When 
individuals become chronically homeless, they are not only disaffiliated from mainstream 
society, but build new connections to fellow homeless persons. The result is the inability 
to transcend their homelessness and little desire to do so. This consequence of prolonged 
homelessness has been called demoralization. At this point, homeless individuals 
essentially have accepted homelessness and learned to effectively function on the streets. 
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In the next chapter I will compare the theories of childhood family dysfunction, 
childhood and adult disaffiliation, and demoralization with a sample of residents of Skid 
Row. This effort will seek to determine if these sociological and psychosocial theories 
reflect the experiences of a small group of Skid Row residents. 



Chapter 3: 

A Test Sample of the Literature 

Purpose 

This chapter explores whether sociological theories discussed in Chapter 2 reflect 
the experiences of a sample of six residents of Skid Row. The literature maintains that 
homeless individuals often are reared in dysfunctional homes and may have been 
disaffiliated as children. Theories further hold that individuals often remain disaffiliated 
from mainstream society during their homelessness and eventually establish social bonds 
among other homeless individuals. After lengthy experiences with homelessness, 
homeless individuals ultimately become demoralized, leading to an adaptation to 
homeless life and a lack of desire to overcome homelessness. The case studies in this 
chapter test these assertions. 

Sociologists contend that most homeless individuals' social networks are limited 
to other homeless individuals. These case studies will detennine the kinds of social 
connections sample participants currently maintain. Also, I evaluate whether the theory 
of demoralization is consistent among this sample. This analytical approach is consistent 
with concepts of liberation theology (taken up in the following chapter), in that, it insists 
upon theology beginning with the experiences of real persons, not in abstract ideas. 

Methodology 

Advertisement for the need of an interview sample was made during a Sunday 
morning worship experience at Central City Community Church located in the epicenter 

th 

of Skid Row. The church is located between three mission shelters, on the comer of 6 
and San Pedro Streets. A verbal statement was made inviting volunteers to participate in 
the study. The first six volunteers that stated interest in participating were utilized. No 
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participant was paid or promised any benefit from this examination other than having 
his/her experiences and perspectives documented in this dissertation. 

The interviews were approximately one hour in length. They were conducted 
using a conversational methodology. Open-ended questions were asked that allowed 
participants to answer freely. 235 The questions were developed in tandem with the 
literature review (Chapter 2) in order to determine if the theories reflected were the 
experiences of those interviewed. Participants were not told the theories until the end of 
each respective interview. Initially, participants were told only that the interview was to 
test what sociologists have said pertaining to homelessness. This was done to control for 
bias. At the end of each interview, I summarized the assertion made by sociologists. The 
summation is as follows: 

Most people, who live in Skid Row, suffer from what they call disaffiliation or 
disconnectedness in their relationships. They have few social connections. They 
are disconnected from their family and mainstream society. That is part of what 
causes or contributes to them having to live in Skid Row. They have very few 
social networks. In other words, they have a very limited safety net. And when 
they end up living in Skid Row, they establish relationships with people who live 
in Skid Row. And their relationships tend to be limited to those in Skid Row, or 
among other homeless people. They have few relationships with those who live 
outside of Skid Row. But part of the problem with this is that they become settled 
or socialized by homelessness or by Skid Row. And then they don’t view their 
situation as a crisis anymore. And so they don’t have a sense of urgency to 
leave Skid Row. They adapt to life in Skid Row; it becomes their world, it 
becomes their life. Sometimes they begin to compare themselves with other 
homeless people, saying that their situation is not as bad as another homeless 
individual and so on. And oftentimes, this leads to what they call demoralization 
because when they go outside of Skid Row, they are stigmatized, avoided or 
ignored by people outside of Skid Row as if they don’t exist. Sometimes this 
leads to thoughts of suicide. 

Each participant was asked if his/her experience was consistent or inconsistent 
with this description. Each was allowed to give his/her own assessment of their 


235. Please see Appendix B for a complete listing of interview questions. 
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condition. Moreover, in order to inform the Liberative Prophetic section of the 
dissertation (chapter 5), participants were given an opportunity to offer thoughts of 
whether a church should provide spiritual care only, or if it should be engaged in social 
concerns related to homelessness. All interviews were recorded and transcribed. 

At the conclusion of each interview, I analyze the participants’ stated experience. 
The interviews are evaluated through a content analysis juxtaposed with the sociology 
literature and pastoral care theories. The assumption is that each participant answered the 
questions truthfully. Importantly, it is assumed that participants were able to sufficiently 
recollect their experiences accurately. All quotations are original comments of each 
participant. At the conclusion of the chapter, I offer a collective structural analysis of 
these personal experiences. 

Methodological Rationale/ Implications 

This approach is adapted from Emmanuel Lartey’s ’‘cycle of social therapy.” 237 
There are four phases involved in this cycle: 1, recognition of who it is that is becoming 
involved, 2. Identifying the issues, 3. Allowing them to tell and listen to their stories, and 
4. Symbolic collective action. Consistently, my approach has 1. Identified those involved 
as homeless, 2. The case studies enable me to identify the issues, with which they are 
confronted, 3. The interviews allow me to listen to them, and for them to tell their stories, 
and 4. The collective analysis will suggest theological action required on their behalf that 


236. Please note that severe childhood trauma can lead to cases of repression of memory related to 
the event and dissociation. According to Pamela Cooper-White, “Sexual abuse, especially incestuous 
abuse, is particularly susceptible to profound memory repression.” The Cry of Tamar: Violence Against 
Women and the Church’s Response (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 157. Also, for an excellent 
discussion of dissociation resulting from sexual abuse, please see particularly pp. 145-68. 

237. For more on Lartey’s social therapy cycle see Emmanuel Y. Lartey, In Living Colour: An 
Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling (London: Cassell, 1997), 103-08. 
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may have representational consequences. This could be in the form of marches, protests, 
or collective social advocacy. 

Participants 

Participants were taken from among the residents and former residents of Skid 
Row. They either live(d) in an SRO, Skid Row hotel, mission shelter or, are literally 
homeless. They range in age from 27-53. They all are African American, three are male 
and three are female. Identifying features such as places of birth have been omitted to 
assure anonymity. Pseudonyms were used in place of original names to further assure 
confidentiality. 

Although participants do not represent the entire population of Skid Row, based 
on my observation as a pastor in the community for five years, the experiences of 
participants are typical to the experiences of the larger population of Skid Row. If the 
theories of disaffiliation and demoralization are consistent with participants in this 
sample, a church in Skid Row will be faced with providing care for individuals in a dense 
homeless population potentially suffering severe childhood trauma, lost hopes, and 
demoralization. Additionally, these individuals will have limited social contacts, which 
compound their difficulty to leave Skid Row. If however, these theories are inconsistent, 
other questions will need to be raised that explain why individuals live in Skid Row. 
Answers to those questions will necessitate a different approach to doing ministry with 
them. Thus, the implications of this examination are directly related to the role of the 
church in Skid Row, particularly associated with pastoral care. 
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Donna 

Donna is a 50-year-old African American woman. 238 She no longer lives in Skid 
Row but did so for three years. She reported that she has never used drugs and became 
inebriated with alcohol only once in her life. She has never been diagnosed with a mental 
or emotional disorder. She had thoughts of committing suicide when she was thirty-four 
but did not attempt to carry it out. 

She is currently married and has one daughter. The father of her daughter has not 
been in contact with them since the daughter was an infant. Donna’s first marriage lasted 
about five years. The second marriage was for two years, but the couple stayed together 
for only a few days. This second marriage occurred while the husband was incarcerated. 
The husband was incarcerated after being charged with physically abusing Donna’s 
daughter from her first marriage. 239 The daughter was removed from Donna’s custody 
until she completed parenting classes. 

Donna was bom out of state and lived there until she was fifteen years old, at 
which time, she, her mother and two siblings moved to Los Angeles. She grew up going 
to a “traditional church” and went to public school. She admits that during those years, 
she had a “mind of [her] own and did what [she] wanted to do.” Her parents would not 
allow her to go out of the house, but she would “sneak out at times.” She states that her 
father was very strict. “My dad didn’t play. If you did anything, boy you got it,” she 
says. Donna states that “at least once a week” she got a whipping or was otherwise 
punished. She recalls a specific occasion when she got a whipping for something she did 
not do. When it was discovered that she did not do it, she was told that she got a 

238. Interview by author, Los Angeles, September 2008. 

239. Donna married this husband after the abuse occurred. 
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whipping for something she had “not yet been caught doing.” She says, “It was always 
something I was getting a whipping for.” She feels that many times she received 
whippings undeservedly. 

Donna remembers a specific incident when she was around the age of 10. She 
was looking through a hallway at a reflection in a mirror and saw her parents arguing 
over a check book. She saw her father hide the checkbook under the sofa and ran into the 
room and sat on the sofa where the checkbook was hidden. She pulled the checkbook out 
and the father was very upset. She received a whipping “that day that [she] will never 
forget.” 

Donna remembers taking family trips as a child. She did not like going on these 
trips because she didn't like being with her family. She would rather have been at school 
than with her family “because of all of the drama that went on in the house.” She 
describes herself as having been introverted and without many friends growing up. She 
states she and her friends were “pretty close during school hours but not outside of 
school.” She was not invited to go to many places growing up. She did not attend her 
junior or senior high school proms, or other major social events. She did not belong to 
any social clubs or participate in any organized athletic activities. 

In her interview she told the story of wetting the bed as a child. She believes that 
she wet the bed because she was afraid of the dark. Her parents had her evaluated by a 
doctor who concluded that she “wet the bed because [she] was lazy.” After this 
evaluation, wetting the bed led to her getting more whippings. She sometimes would 
change her pajamas and the sheets on her bed in the middle of the night before her 
parents could discover she had wet the bed. “They still found out,” she says. 
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Subsequently, her father “took [her] to the basement of their apartment, threw a rope over 
a pipe and placed [her] head in a noose. He threatened to hang [her] if [she] ever wet the 
bed again.” Her father threatened that she would be “stuffed in a hole in the closet where 
no one could ever find [her].” From that point, she was forced to sleep alone in the dark 
basement even though she was afraid. 

Eventually, her family moved to Los Angeles. The purpose of the move was to 
flee her abusive father. On one occasion her mother had been hospitalized as a result of 
her father’s physical and emotional abuse. Donna also admits to having been physically 
and emotionally abused by her father, but not sexually abused by him. She was, however 
sexually molested when she was “six or seven years old by a man who was a friend of her 
grandmother.” She recalls being punished for this and feeling that it was not her fault. 

Donna states that her sister kept in contact with their father after they moved to 
Los Angeles, but her mother suspected it was she who was doing so. This perpetuated 
her feelings of being blamed for things she did not do. “It still carried over to 
California,” she says. Donna moved away at her first perceived opportunity to do so. 

She was twenty-nine at the time. 

Five years prior to her arrival in Skid Row, she moved around frequently and 
received welfare benefits. She lived with her older sister for a while, but she and her 
daughter were put out because she could not contribute financially to the household. 240 
She and her daughter slept in her car for a few days because she did not want to live in a 
shelter. She eventually turned to friends who were unable to assist her. One friend 

240. Wolch and Dear posit that “over half [of their research] sample of 364 people were made 
homeless through eviction or other kinds of forced mobility and were without the means to afford new 
housing. 1 ' In contrast, 15 percent of the homeless left their previous residence because of family breakup or 
other relationship problems. Wolch and Dear, 235. 
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referred her to a 2-1-1 number, which is how she discovered the Union Rescue Mission 
(URM) in Skid Row. 

Her perception of Skid Row was that “it was a place to come and regroup until 
[she] could do better.” She remarked that the time schedule at the URM was difficult for 
her. The day started at 6:00 a.m. and lasted until 8:00 p.m. at which time, she was 
allowed to return to her room. She was eventually evicted from the Union Rescue 
Mission by one of the chaplains for what she calls “non-compliance.” The mission’s 
rules were that residents with children had to keep their children with them at all times. 
Donna did not abide by this rule since her daughter was a teenager. Also, another rule 
was that 75% of her income had to be saved. Obtaining a money order made out in the 
resident’s name, but given to the mission to keep, is the way this was done. Donna 
admits that she did not do so because of automobile expenses. However, she says she is 
grateful to have been put out because if she had not she “may still be there today.” 

After leaving the URM, Donna lived in the Weingart facility across the street 
from the URM. The Weingart does not accommodate children, so her daughter returned 
to live with her sister. Donna eventually left the Weingart because administrators told 
her she “was not able to support a daughter.” It was then that she moved into the Marion 
Hotel, also located in Skid Row. She was able to secure a low-skill job and was married 
to a man who also lived in Skid Row. The couple relocated out of Skid Row. Donna 
considers each move to be a step that prepared her to reenter mainstream society. She 
says, “The best help with relocating out of Skid Row was being able to have a steady 


job. 
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Donna states that she had quite a few friends and social acquaintances while 
living in Skid Row. She further admits that she did not have many friends outside of 
Skid Row while living there. “Most of the people I associated with are right here in Skid 
Row,” she offered. When asked if she felt stigmatized or stereotyped by people outside 
of Skid Row, she responded, “no, because most of what I did was in Skid Row.” 

When given a summation of the concepts of disaffiliation and demoralization, 
Donna maintained that they do not describe her experience. She says that she kept in 
contact with her sister and other friends while she lived in Skid Row. 

When asked about what the church should do in Skid Row, Donna offers that the 
church should help people relocate. She says, “it is part of the responsibility of the 
church to help people get out of Skid Row, or to get off the streets and become 
productive citizens even while they live in Skid Row.” But she offers that the spiritual 
component is equally as vital. The one question Donna recommends asking the people of 
Skid Row is, “what do you want to do with your life?” 

Assessment 

Donna denies that her experience is consistent with the concept of disaffiliation 
and demoralization. Yet, her story suggests an inconsistency with her belief. Domia had 
few friends and social ties and was not allowed to play with other children when she was 
growing up. Moreover, she did not participate in many social activities and did not like 
being with her family. Having such limited and strained relationships as a child is 
evidence of disaffiliation even if it was imposed on her. Children in this state “learn 
methods to leave home emotionally, while still living or surviving there.” 241 


49 . 


241. Ryan LaMothe, Revitalizing Faith through Pastoral Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon, 2001), 
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Her abuse history and molestation shows clear evidence of a dysfunctional home 
environment. Being forced to sleep alone in the dark and having her head placed in a 
noose can be emotionally and psychologically traumatic experiences for a child. Such 
experiences can lead to dissociation and repression. “Children exposed to overwhelming 
suffering seek “refuge in madness because of the absence of protection and emotional 
support of their parents and in some instances, because of the traumatic intrusive actions 
of their parents and trusted others.”" ' This is clearly the case with Donna. She was 
molested by a family friend when she should have been able to trust, and was 
psychologically and physically abused by her father. 

By her admission, Donna maintained relationships only with others in Skid Row 
while living there. Having social ties limited to others who are homeless is consistent 
with the theory of adult disaffiliation external to Skid Row. Although Donna offers that 
she kept in contact with her sister, she was unable to live with her. This shows the 
presence of a tenuous relationship between them. Yet, Donna's ability to marry, secure a 
job and move out of Skid Row reveals a lack of demoralization. 

Michelle 

Michelle is a 46-year-old literally homeless African American woman who has 
been living in Skid Row for approximately eleven years. She reports that she has never 
been diagnosed with a mental or emotional disorder. She further reports not being on any 
medication and has never used drugs or alcohol. She has had thoughts of suicide but had 
trouble recalling how many times she had those thoughts. 243 After insisting on an answer 


242. Ibid. 

243. The reader will note that a suicidal ideation evaluation was conducted at the time of this 
interview. This was done by asking directly, “Do you currently have thoughts of hurting yourself or of 
committing suicide?” The answer was “No.” Also, I asked Michelle, “When was the last time you thought 
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she stated “about three or four times.” She cannot place these thoughts on a timeline of 
her life. She offers, “It might have been in my teens or twenties,” she says. She currently 
receives General Relief (GR) in the amount of $400.00 per month. Her last employment 
was a flower delivery job (1997- 2001). She has applied for two jobs since then but has 
not been hired. 

She currently utilizes a ‘safe sleep’ zone at the Midnight Mission. ‘Safe sleep’ 
means she sleeps outside on a patio in a gated area that has security. In order to sleep 
there, she must stand in line at 6:00 a.m. in order to obtain a ticket. Once tickets are 
disbursed corresponding with the capacity of available space, those remaining in line are 
turned away. The ticket is necessary to enter the ‘safe sleep’ area at 6:00 p.m. 

Michelle has been a resident at various hotels and SRO’s in Skid Row. A Skid 
Row hotel was her last place of shelter. She states that she no longer lives there because 
“the people there are deceptive and wicked.” According to Michelle, she was evicted 
from her room because she lost her Social Security Insurance (SSI) and Disability 
Benefits. She says that a representative at the hotel did not process her change of income 
verification paperwork. It was later discovered that she had received overpayment and 
was subsequently terminated. Michelle appealed the decision three years ago but has yet 
to receive a response. She has recently been turned down for an SRO hotel because, as 
she admits, “I was trying to do what I wanted to do instead of letting the processor do 
what he wanted to do.” She says she has since “learned to quit trying.” 

Michelle was in her twenties when she first received SSI. She claims she was 
receiving SSI because her foster parents had her “emotionally stressed out. I was an 

of committing suicide?” Her response was, “It might have been in my teens or twenties.” This would make 
the last occurrence of suicidal thoughts at least 16 years ago. Therefore, Michelle was assessed as having 
no current suicidal thoughts. 
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‘'emotional basket case,” she says. She has been referred to psychiatrists for evaluation 
by two separate organizations. Yet, she reports that each time she was evaluated she was 
told that there was nothing wrong with her. According to Michelle, those who referred 
her for psychiatric evaluation were “people who were trying to get me to yield to what I 
knew wasn't right; people who were trying to get me to submit to what I knew wasn't 
pleasing." 

Michelle was raised in the foster home of a pastor and his wife. She never knew 
her biological parents. Her foster father always told her that she “was not his daughter.” 
The foster parents also had three biological children, but she was not close to them. She 
says she always knew that she “wasn’t one of them.” Michelle states that she “wasn't 
close to anyone in the house.” She says she was “their doormat.” She felt isolated and 
rejected at home and at school. She had acquaintances at school but no close friends. 
Michelle didn’t feel safe at home, because both, her foster father and mother physically 
and verbally abused her. She offers that other members of the family also sexually 
abused her. She says she was abused “from the time [she] was an infant until [she] was 
about twenty-five years old.” Church was the only place she felt safe. Ironically, she also 
was abused at church. 244 She remembers asking God, “why me?” Michelle graduated 
from high school and moved out of the home when she was eighteen. She was 
“emancipated” from the foster care system, but lived with other members of the foster 
parent’s family, where her abuse continued. She returned to the foster home in her late 
thirties “only to help them because they had become ill.” Afterwards, she relocated to 
Skid Row. 


244. She states these incidents all have been reported to the proper authorities. 
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Michelle’s five years prior to arriving in Skid Row were described as “emotional, 
dysfunctional, and regretful.” Her reason for coming to Skid Row was for what she calls 
“healing and development.” Michelle believes that God brought her to Skid Row in 
order to heal her from the past hurt in her life. She feels this “healing and development” 
takes place not necessarily through any organization in Skid Row, but through the total 
experience of living in Skid Row. She feels that she “needed to get unattached from all 
of the wrong people; to heal [her] emotions, to get free from all of the past wounds and 
hurts, to increase [her] confidence, increase [her] knowledge of God’s word, to acquire 
personal development, and to leam how to depend on God for everything.” For Michelle, 
Skid Row is the place to leam these things. In fact, she refers to Skid Row as ‘Blessed 
Row.’ “Skid Row is a condition when one does not have a place to sleep or do not have a 
change of clothes; its when one does not have food to eat.” She says, “When you are 
rejected by the people you love is to be in Skid Row.” Michelle feels that in ‘Blessed’ 
Row, all of her needs are met “in a rugged kind of way, but it is better than it was.” 
‘Blessed Row’ allows her to “get over humps, and stumps and barriers.” She believes 
that her current lived experience in ‘Blessed Row’ provides her with “empathy and 
experience to be able to help others.” “Without empathy and experience,” she says, “you 
can’t even help your dog.” 

Michelle has no friends in Skid Row. She has conversations only with others 
with whom she interacts for specific needs. There is no one she interacts with leisurely. 
There is no one she laughs with or talks to about unimportant topics. She has no long¬ 
term relationships. She states that she has “learned to not get attached to people.” She 
says that she keeps in contact with others outside of Skid Row and does on a weekly 
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basis. These contacts do not support her financially, “only spiritually.” She says she 
could live with them if she wanted to, but she “would rather do it in God’s time.” 

Michelle further states that every time she has attempted to move, “God kept 
sending [her] back to Blessed Row.” She has left literal homelessness three times and 
each time she returns. The first time she left “it was a misfortune that sent [her] back.” 
The second time she entered an SRO facility, but left because she did not want to comply 
with the rules. One example of non-compliance was that she did not want to get up in the 
morning. “So God sent me back,” she says. The third time was after her eviction for not 
reporting her change of income. 

Michelle doesn’t feel stereotyped or ignored by people outside of Skid Row, 
because she “tries not to look at things in the natural,” meaning, she attempts to view life 
only in spiritualistic terms. In this way, as much as members of mainstream society may 
ignore her, she also ignores them, viewing reality from metaphysical perspectives. She 
states that she has never thought about how people external to Skid Row have treated her 
because Skid Row has been “a great place of growth; a place of progress.” When asked 
if she wants to relocate outside of Skid Row, she answered, “yes.” She believes the most 
valuable asset that could make this happen is “God’s approval.” If God approves of her 
move, she will not have to return. 

When asked what a church in Skid Row should be doing to help homeless people, 
Michelle responded: “To encourage them to face the reality of what brought them here, 
and to encourage them to go to God for help, and to submit their will to God to get them 
out of here. I have not met anyone down here,” she says, “who wasn’t running. I haven’t 
met anyone down here whose will was submitted to him.” 
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To the question of whether the church should provide spiritual guidance only, she 
responded, “the church should provide guidance to the one who is able to offer provision 
to get out of Skid Row.” Her recommendation for questions of Skid Row residents is 
“why are you running.” She states that the whole purpose for a Skid Row is “that people 
are trying to do things their way.” 

When given a summation of the theories of disaffiliation and demoralization she 
states that the experiences described are not her experiences. 

Assessment 

Michelle's history of being abused unmistakably indicates family dysfunction. 
Being abused created an environment that she rightly appraised as unsafe. Although 
Michelle disagrees that disaffiliation characterizes her experience, she appears to fit the 
pattern sociologists describe. She did not feel like a legitimate member of the foster 
family. She always felt like an outsider and never connected in a trusting relationship 
with family members, and thus she was disaffiliated at home. She did not have friends, 
or belong to any social clubs at school. She also was disaffiliated at school. Due to being 
abused by her foster father, who was also the pastor of the church she attended; she also 
was disaffiliated at church. Michelle's total childhood experience was one of abuse, 
isolation and emotional disconnectedness, indicating an early onset of disaffiliation. 

Consistent with the sociology literature, Michelle remains disaffiliated while 
living in Skid Row. This is indicated by her position of not “getting attached to people.” 
She maintains no relationships and has no informal conversations. Interestingly, the 
literature holds that those who remain disaffiliated among other homeless individuals 
usually are those with mental disorders. 
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Finally, her statement “I have learned how to quit trying” is consistent with the 
theory of demoralization. Even amidst the poverty and homelessness present in Skid 
Row, Michelle finds that having her practical and spiritual needs met outweighs the 
living conditions in which she was reared and now resides. She prefers to sleep outside 
on a patio among hundreds of homeless individuals than to return to an environment 
where she felt rejected and was abused. This may be explained by the extent, intensity 
and trauma of the abuse she experienced. 

Dennis 

Dennis is a 46-year-old African American male. He has been living in Skid Row 
for 26 years. He is the oldest of nine children, but the only one living in Skid Row. He 
was bom out of state and moved to Los Angeles when he was four. He never knew his 
biological father and says that he “never had what you would call a normal childhood 
experience.” Dennis reported that he was physically abused by his mother when he was 
very young, who gave birth to him when she was fifteen-years-old. Because of the 
shame her pregnancy brought on her family, she was evicted from their home. Dennis 
refers to this as coming from “a no-father.” A no-father means that when his mother was 
put out of the house, she was removed, not only from her family of origin, but from 
Dennis’ father as well. 

Dennis’ mother met his step-father while she was pregnant with him. According 
to Dennis, he was around thirty-two years old when his mother was fifteen. They, in fact, 
named Dennis after him. Dennis described his step-father as an “outlaw.” He states that 
he was “hard-core” and that he “often saw him hit [his] mother.” He has memories of his 
mother being battered from the time he was two years of age. During one incident, the 
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step-father hit his mother who then fell down a flight of stairs and went into premature 
labor with her third child. Dennis says events such as these affected him to the point that 
one day he said, “If I ever grow up, I am going to take care of him.” Dennis’ mother and 
step-father eventually had other children, one of whom Dennis refers to as “an alcoholic 
just like my stepfather.” 

The mother eventually left the step-father because of domestic violence and 
moved to California, leaving Dennis and his siblings behind with relatives until she could 
“get on her feet.” In order to provide for her children, she became a prostitute in Los 
Angeles. Dennis says that his mother’s pimp was a “good man. He was one of those 
superfly good ones. He was a good pimp. He wasn’t a bad pimp. He was one that was 
just trying to help her get over. He didn’t beat her or anything like that.” 

Dennis’ uncles brought him to California approximately six months to a year after 
his mother’s arrival in Los Angels. He recalls arriving in a limousine and thereafter 
living in an area where gang activity was prevalent. Dennis went to church a lot and took 
his siblings with him. He says the gangs were “cruel to people that was in church.” He 
became the babysitter of the family by the age of twelve and was responsible for getting 
his siblings back and forth to school and to church. He also was responsible for keeping 
the house clean. He says “if things were not right when [his mother] came home [he] was 
the one that took the blame.” He was viewed as a “mama’s boy in the neighborhood.” 

The family eventually moved in with another man. Dennis remembers him 
drinking a lot and smoking marijuana. He recalls being “given a joint by him after his 
sixth grade graduation.” He didn’t understand it but viewed it as a way to celebrate his 
accomplishment. When he was twelve, he and his siblings were removed from the home 
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because of allegations made by one of his sisters that his mother’s new boyfriend was 
sexually abusing her. The sister reported the abuse to an official at school, who contacted 
the police. Though Dennis admits to being physically abused by his mother and her 
boyfriend, he states he was never sexually abused. (He does recall an attempt by another 
male kid at a subsequent foster home trying to "penetrate him”). When the police 
conducted an investigation, neighbors reported that physical abuse was, in fact taking 
place in the home. He says, ‘‘This is where my life got off course.” 

Dennis remembers being “scared in a jail cell holding [his] little brother in [his] 
arms and being surrounded by [his other siblings].” He didn’t know what to expect. The 
children were subsequently moved to various foster homes at different locations around 
the city. They were eventually reacquainted in court. Dennis remembers a judge asking 
him if he thought it was safe for him and his siblings to return home. Although he was 
tentative, reflecting on his own abuse, he answered “yes” because he didn’t want to 
“mess it up for the whole family.” He just wanted his brothers and sisters to be together 
again. The children were reunited with the mother after approximately four months. The 
sister, who alleged the step-father's sexual abuse, refused to return home and remained in 
foster care. 

Dennis remembers his mother saying, “Just because you have been away does not 
mean anything has changed. You are not better than me.” He recalls her being “very 
stressed out.” On one occasion his mother hit him with a baseball bat while he was 
“cornered in the kitchen.” He says that he jumped out of a second story window to get 
away. He reported the incident to social workers that removed him from the home and 
placed him in foster care. He never reconnected with his family. 
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Dennis says he did well in the foster home because ‘‘the rule was that if you came 
into a foster home messing up they would put you in jail. They had nowhere else to put 
you. In my case, I stayed out of jail.” Dennis ‘‘liked the foster home” because “it was a 
mansion. We had everything we wanted,” he exclaimed. However, the foster home was 
eventually closed because the “owner of the home was not doing what he was supposed 
to do with the money he received to operate the home.” Dennis was then moved to a 
second foster home, where he lived for two years. From there, he “made it to the honor 
home.” (This was the third foster home). He says, “The honor home was the top house 
where the good kids went. The honor home meant that you made it to a level where you 
were good.” By the time he was fifteen, he was a “runner or courier for the home going 
to pick up ice cream for the other kids.” He became close to the foster mother and looked 
to her as his mother. She died, leaving Dennis with feelings of further abandonment. He 
then moved to a fourth foster home. 

Dennis never completed the ninth grade and was emancipated from the foster care 
system when he was eighteen. He says, “I was kicked out to the streets.” He then moved 
to Skid Row. Except for a job that required him to travel, Dennis has been in Skid Row 
ever since. He lived at the Weingart and many Skid Row hotels and SRO's. Some of 
these include “the Palmer House, the Simone, the Rust, and the Haskell.” He utilized the 
Midnight Mission, Los Angeles Mission, Fred Jordan Mission, and Gravy Joe's, also 
known as Emmanuel Baptist Mission, to eat and to meet other practical needs. 

He had used marijuana before but his drug use escalated in Skid Row. He began 
using cocaine and alcohol. He states that the community started out as one in which 
“there were a lot of winos but that led to them bringing weed into the neighborhood. 
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Eventually they brought cocaine in and it became like dope city.” He offers that he 
began “hustling to get the next high.” He obtained GR, which he says wasn’t enough, or 
that he would get GR and then get “cut-off. It was a lot of stress,” he recalls. Dennis 
began selling clothes and any other thing that would sell. He says, “I didn’t know how to 
deliver myself from it. I had to bum out.” 

Dennis summarized his experience this way: “Every one of these missions played 
a part in me surviving here in Skid Row. But after they closed the doors, you end up 
back outside. Being back outside, you are in the midst of a lot of people who had money, 
or they just got out of jail with money. And they would spend because they would come 
down here as a vacation spot. Back in the days this used to be the resort location where 
people would come and entertain themselves. They were the ‘down-and-outers.’ It’s 
always been like a big party down here.” 

Currently, he says, “there is nobody but me. I go home to myself, by myself, I 
was hurt by many friends, that’s what led me to drink and smoke. I stay to myself 
because people that said they were my friends, the closest ones to me, hurt me the most: 
my mother, my step-father, my sisters, the ones closest to me. My foster mother, she 
passed away. That hurt me. I am trying to stay focused. If I let someone else in, I might 
get unfocused, and that scares me.” 

Dennis states that he has been diagnosed with no emotional or psychological 
disorders, other than a learning disability. “It was stated that I am slow,” he says. He is 
now learning to read and says that he is not good with math. Dennis reports never having 
thoughts of committing suicide. But he considers himself to have been dead when he was 
using drugs. Dennis offers that he is back to life. He says “it was the church that revived 
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me; that brought me back to life. Now I am revived. Now I am alive; I am alive in the 
spirit. I am reborn, I am back to where I was years ago.” 

Dennis admits that he feels stigmatized by members of the larger society, because 
“being in Skid Row is like being a free spirit. Here, you can just be yourself, be free and 
just go with the flow, but elsewhere they are just doing it for the money, the kids and 
their houses. When you are outside of Skid Row, all of sudden it becomes, ‘who are 
you? What are doing in this neighborhood? What are you representing?'” He says this 
happens all of the time. 

When asked if he wanted to relocate outside of Skid Row, Dennis responded that 
he does not. He feels that everything he needs is located in the community. He states, “If 
you leave here and go to jail, or go to Texas you don’t know anybody. But down here 
you have love; you have food, everything you want. Actually, 1 am on the outside and I 
don’t like it. 245 I still think about it on a daily basis, saying to myself I wish I could move 
back. But when you think about it, you worry about who is going to knock on your door. 

I love everything about Skid Row. Everyday I am a part of something that happens down 
here.” The Skid Row community is like a family orientated thing that I can’t leave.” 

When given a summation of the sociological description of disaffiliation and 
demoralization, Dennis denied that this is his experience. Dennis offers these suggestions 
for a church in Skid Row: “Use those who have been a part of the community for a long 
time. The ones you see on a daily basis that don’t leave Skid Row.” 


245. Outsiders are described as those whose “condition of being either permanently and by 
ascription set outside the structural arrangements of a given social system, or being situationally or 
temporarily set apart, or voluntarily setting oneself apart form the behavior of status-occupying, role- 
playing members of that system.” Snow and Anderson, 57. In this case, the self-imposed classification of 
“outsider” refers to being set apart from mainstream society. 
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When I asked Dennis what questions I should ask the people of Skid Row, his 
response was, “do you want to die downtown?” 

Assessment 

Although Dennis does not acknowledge it, his experience exemplifies the 
description of dysfunction, disaffiliation and demoralization. First, his history of being 
abused and exposure to alcoholics, drugs and prostitution are demonstrative of an 
unstable and dysfunctional childhood experience. His constant relocation in foster homes 
as a child never allowed him to connect at an intimate level with others. The one person 
he admired and learned to trust died. He had feelings of abandonment from a young age. 

Second, Dennis’ social network is limited to those in Skid Row. This fact reveals 
disaffiliation from mainstream society. Yet, Dennis never had a real chance to develop 
relationships outside of Skid Row. When he lived outside of Skid Row, he was in 
dysfunctional and abusive situations where he learned to distrust others. In fact, his 
dependency on institutions in Skid Row may be attributed to the failure of the foster care 
system to protect him. And although Dennis maintains some social connections within 
Skid Row, they are without intimacy. He says he doesn’t allow himself to get close to 
anyone because of past feelings of rejection and abandonment. This also shows 
disaffiliation, to a degree, within Skid Row. At first glance, the situation appears 
contradictory. On one hand, he says, he loves everything about Skid Row. But on the 
other hand, he stays to himself because people closest to him hurt him. This is illustrative 
of the basic human need to belong and to have purpose. Yet, it also shows the 
disaffiliative effects of his childhood experiences of abuse and abandonment. Although 
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Dennis maintains some relationships in Skid Row, he does so without emotional ties to 
the people with whom he interacts. 

Third, Dennis does not want to leave Skid Row and has adapted to life in Skid 
Row. Skid Row provides a place for him. It offers emotional, practical and spiritual 
support for him. He may not have been able to find this anywhere else. For this reason, 
he has a sense of loyalty to the community. But more, he has conformed to living in Skid 
Row. 

Carl 

Carl is a 52-year-old African American male who has been living in Skid Row for 
three years. He currently resides at the Union Rescue Mission. He completed the ninth 
grade and is unemployed. He has two grown children and five siblings. He says he has 
never been abused, either physically or sexually. He reports never having been 
diagnosed with a mental or emotional disorder. He thought to commit suicide once. This 
thought occurred after he spent his entire paycheck on drugs in one night. He was 
supposed to take his son to a baseball game the next day, but had no money to do so. He 
considered jumping over a bridge onto a freeway into oncoming traffic. He changed his 
mind after realizing how many other people he would kill or hurt in subsequent car 
crashes. 

Carl did not believe in religion growing up. To him, religion was viewed with 
disdain. He saw church members as hypocrites. He remembers seeing people 
“screaming and hollering" at church. This confused him because “they were so much 
different in real life,” he declared. When not at church, Carl witnessed church members 
getting drunk and “partying.” He often saw them arguing and using profanity. This made 
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him resent going to church and caused him to not connect with people at church when he 
was forced to attend. 

Carl did not have many friends as a child. He says he tried to be friendly but 
often felt alienated and that people did not like him. He began to question what was 
wrong with him at age fourteen. He says, “I asked God why people did not like me.” 

Carl continued to raise this question until he was eighteen. He states that he “always 
tried to figure out why people (without a cause) shunned [him].” He remembers that 
even his relationship with his brother was strained. He and his brother never connected at 
an intimate level. They “just lived in the same house.” He says, “For some reason 
people just brushed me off.” 

Carl dropped out of school after the ninth grade and began working on 
construction jobs. He also began using drugs. Eventually, he started selling marijuana, 
and gambling to support his drug use. This ultimately led to interpersonal isolation as he 
became more secretive. Selling marijuana and gambling also led to a life of transience as 
he traveled to gamble. He did this until he was in his thirties. 

Carl admits to having exhausted the patience of his family over the years. His 
already tenuous familial relationships were further weakened by his life of crime and 
drug dependency. They will no longer financially support him. He says, “For a while I 
could call and get money here and there, but once they found out that I was using drugs, 
they wanted nothing to do with me.” Carl further assimilated into the culture of 
homelessness and drug use when he discovered Skid Row. Outside of Skid Row, Carl 
has no acquaintances or relationships. 
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Carl arrived in Skid Row looking for shelter. He quickly learned that drugs were 
prominent in the community and difficult to avoid. Although he attempted to quit using 
drugs, he relapsed several times before entering a mission facility. The only people he 
associates with are those who live in Skid Row. His social relationships are further 
limited to “those who are in church.” These intentionally limited associations are 
because he is “trying not to be “drawn back into the hustle and drugs.” He states he is 
trying not to associate with anybody who is not walking with God.” His conversion to 
the church occurred as a result of “hitting rock bottom” and needing to “believe in 
something.” 

Carl admits to having feelings of being stereotyped or ignored by people outside 
of Skid Row. Resultantly, he has had feelings of low self-esteem, but he says he does not 
feel that way anymore. Carl states that he wants to relocate outside of Skid Row, but the 
one thing he needs in order to do so is to become a better steward of his money. This 
means being able to “make a savings plan and to stop spending money impulsively.” 
According to him, the reason he has not been able to do this is because he is what he calls 
“a giver.” He gives his money away to people and then runs out of money for himself. 

He admits that it is not his responsibility to take care of other people, but constantly finds 
himself giving to them. 

When given a summation of the sociological literature, Carl states that the 
sociologists “hit the nail on the head.” He says “if you can't see your future or project to 
do any better you are going to settle for the food line. This now has become life. To 
most people who are here, they think they are winning because they don't have to pay 
rent, they don’t have to buy food. In the begimiing they feel bad; in the beginning they 
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feel shame. But it comes to the point that you have been rejected for so long until you are 
numb to it. It doesn’t matter how you look at me anymore. I just think that they are 
absolutely right. It’s like a baby that needs affection. Once you stop getting affection, 
what’s the use? I agree with what they say.” 

When asked what a church in Skid Row should be doing to help homeless people 
in Skid Row, Carl made this suggestion: "A mass group of churches should come into 
Skid Row, not to pass out clothes, not to pass out food. There are enough missions in 
Skid Row feeding people. They do not need a jacket or a blanket. Just come among the 
people and help reconnect them with their children and to tell them ‘I love you.’ I 
believe the church should come down to where the people are like Jesus did, and flood 
this environment with prayer 1 on 1 with compassion. If you can touch the man’s spirit 
first, it will affect his thinking, then he can make the proper decisions that will get him 
out of here. That is the most important part.” 

Carl also believes that the church in Skid Row should be engaged in structural 
matters because, as he says, “the system is set up for people to stay on welfare; for people 
to stay in a controllable system. But if the church doesn’t go and speak up for the people 
for housing then the people have no one that is truly concerned. In every other arena, the 
church should be there for them. The church must be able to give them hope. And the 
only hope for those who have been trodden down in the gutter is the word of God. There 
is no other assistance apart from the word of God. Apart from that, if you get them 
housing, if you get them a job, how are they going to stay there? What’s going to keep 
them from coming back? 
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When asked what question I should ask the residents of Skid Row, he responded, 
“Do you want to be made whole? Do you really want to change your life? Because if I 
am really not sick of what I am doing, you can try to help me all you want but I can't be 
helped.” 

Assessment 

Carl’s experience also is consistent with dysfunction and disaffiliation. Adults 
who were frequently intoxicated and who displayed violent use of profanity surrounded 
him. This is contrasted by their intense displays of worship at church. This 
inconsistency in behavior (or consistent behavior within two opposing environments) was 
confusing to him. Carl was in an environment difficult to detennine acceptable (socially) 
and appropriate behavior. This dysfunction was a key feature of his childhood. Carl was 
disaffiliated at a young age. He did not have friends and often wondered why people did 
not like him. Essentially, this is a feeling of being ostracized. Carl felt like an outsider, 
unable to connect with his brother and others. He experienced low self-esteem and 
rejection at home and at school. After the ninth grade Carl lived a transient life that 
continued his adult disaffiliative process. He traveled and gambled, used drugs and 
maintained few relationships. He eventually moved to Skid Row, where he still 
maintains few personal relationship ties. Only those who are connected to the church are 
those, with whom he affiliates. 

Carl has not become demoralized as indicated by his desire to relocate out of Skid 
Row. Further, he says he no longer has issues with low self-esteem. 
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Richard 

Richard is a fifty-two year old unemployed African American male. He has lived 
in Skid Row for two years. He claims to never have had trouble with drugs or alcohol. 
Although he has used drugs, he states, “It was never a factor to where that’s what I woke 
up to do.” He has never considered or attempted to commit suicide. Richard is currently 
divorced with three children, all of whom are college educated. He has three siblings, 
and says that his father was a sharecropper. 

He and his family moved to Los Angeles when he was five years old. His mother 
earned a Ph.D. in child psychology shortly thereafter. Richard says his mother alienated 
his father once she became a college professor. “She wanted to fit in at all cost. She 
became an alcoholic and began to lose family values and belittled my father. As much as 
she had book smarts, she didn’t have much street smarts and would be labeled as a 
‘mark’ in today’s society,” he recalls. 

The father and mother eventually separated and the mother’s drinking escalated. 
Richard and his siblings were eventually removed from her custody and placed in 
separate foster care facilities as a result of his mother’s alcoholism and physical abuse. 

He was seven years old and never rejoined his family. 

Richard described his childhood as an unhappy one. He grew up feeling he had 
been abandoned. His father died without ever telling him he loved him. He also 
remembers his father and grandfather never speaking to each other. This was because a 
white man had raped his grandmother and the grandfather “did not kill him.” Richard's 
father was angry that his father allowed the rapist to go free. Richard also recalls being 
homeless as a child. He says, he can remember his mother “walking up and down the 
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street asking every neighbor if they could stay there. But that was nothing compared to 
what we know as homelessness in Skid Row.” 

He often felt rejected by others and did not have many friends growing up. He 
says he was well-liked because he played sports, but he didn’t socialize a lot. Richard 
offers that he always wanted to belong to a family or group that felt safe. This was not 
provided in his family of origin, or in the foster home. In fact, Richard reported being 
physically abused while in foster care. His abuse was further compounded by the fact 
that he was entrusted to people under whose care he belonged were leaders in the church: 
“head deacons and choir directors.” He says, “They would often take me to church to 
show what good they were doing in society, and then take me home and beat the 
daylights out of me.” He thought something was wrong with him and that it was his 
fault. He went to “many psychiatrists growing up and in [his] marriage.” 1 always 
wanted to know what is wrong with me,” he says. 

Richard graduated high school and went to college on two scholarships. After 
college he served in the military. But he feels displaced. He believes that because of his 
education, he intimidates many white people. But when it comes to his own race, he is 
considered a ‘brown-noser.’ “I am neither one of those things,” he says. “I am just one 
who knows how to socialize, not trying to make myself a spectacle. I try to stay under 
the radar.” 

Richard was paroled to Skid Row after serving eight years in prison. He was 
sentenced to prison for oral copulation and assault. The event had to do with him 
urinating on his girlfriend’s lover after he found them together. He says that when he 
confronted the man, the man tried to hit him but missed. Richard holds that he was 
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‘’already angry but under control.” However, because the man “tried to hit [him, he] 
snapped and beat him down.” Afterwards, he “urinated on him to further humiliate him.” 
Richard was charged and convicted for the crime. 

This conviction designates him a sex offender making it difficult for him to gain 
employment. He states that he was being made an example, and that being made an 
example is the story of his life. The plaintiff in the case happened to be an exchange 
student and son of a foreign diplomat. He believes that because of this, his conviction 
was unfair and that the truth was suppressed. He says they labeled him to make him 
“look like a monster.” Richard offers, “I didn’t go to prison because I was bad. I made a 
mistake. But my heart was broken, and I didn’t know how to recover from a broken 
heart.” 

Richard describes the positive aspects of Skid Row as having a majority of people 
who do not lose their sense of reality and who put God first. “Unfortunately, not having 
a job or the finest attire of clothing has led a lot of people to lose their sense of dignity.” 
The negative aspect of Skid Row is that “whoever thought of this area isolates and 
segregates primarily the blacks. There are a lot of animalistic things that come out in the 
nature of the beast,” he says. “There is really no law to protect and to provide; only the 
strongest survive and be first. Those who do not know how to fight for themselves or 
stand up for themselves continually get run over.” 

Richard says that he has friends and acquaintances in Skid Row. “I have learned 
to not judge people here based on their appearance or because of what they don't have, 
but to treat them as human beings. I am a Christian, so it’s my duty to reach out to those 
who have lost their minds, to reach out to those who have forgotten how to wash up, to 
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reach out to those who don’t even know their own names, to still show them a love that is 
compassionate.” 

He feels stigmatized and ignored by those who live outside of Skid Row. 
Background checks often hinder his ability to gain employment. He says people get 
afraid of him when they read his background report. He feels he is not given the 
opportunity to be forgiven or to go on with his life. 

He wants to relocate out of Skid Row. Richard says he maintains contact with a 
brother outside of Skid Row. He says he talks to him at least three times per month. He 
sees himself as self-sufficient and will not ask anyone for assistance. The one thing he 
needs to get out of Skid Row is to be able to get a job, but because of his past he has 
difficulty doing so. “My word isn’t good enough by itself. I need help,” he says. 

Richard also offers that if he did relocate out of Skid Row, he would come back to the 
area to help others. 

When given a summation of the sociological theories of disaffiliation and 

demoralization, Richard responds that these are not his experiences. He states: 

God does not intend for me to live like this, nor does he want me to settle for this. 
The land of milk and honey is still for me. Even though my name may not be the 
best name because I have a felony jacket behind me, those who come into contact 
with me will always see the content of my heart. Although I rest here, I don’t 
belong here, nobody belongs here. Unfortunately, that is the whole genocidal 
plan; that is, it is better to do nothing than to spend money. But as for me, I still 
dream the good dream of having a family and to have a good job. No matter how 
society looks at me, when they see me in this area, I still am an American. I still 
remember putting on that military uniform. I still remember fighting for the 
freedom of these very same people who are now in position to judge me. 

Richard’s suggestion for a church in Skid Row is that it should be involved in 

every area of life. The church should not only be involved in spiritual affairs. According 

to Richard, “Everything spiritual has a process that has to deal with the natural.... The 
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church must reconnect those that lost their spirit, to give them hope.” The question he 
suggests asking others in Skid Row is, “Is this where you want to die?” 

Assessment 

Richard’s childhood experiences of coming from a broken home and being 
physically abused are consistent with the notion of family dysfunction. Richard’s mother 
and father divorced when he was a child. His mother’s alcoholism contributed to not 
only an unhealthy living environment, but also resulted in childhood homelessness. His 
removal from her custody and placement in foster care led to a life of detachment and 
isolation. He never developed healthy childhood affiliations. Richard espoused feelings 
of abandonment. His father died, his mother was taken from him and he was separated 
from his siblings. He states that he always wanted to belong to a family. This indicates 
his sense of isolation and sense of not belonging. Furthermore, not having friends or 
family support is consistent with childhood onset of disaffiliation. Having been in Skid 
Row for only two years, Richard still views his situation as alterable. He has not become 
fully demoralized, though he is disaffiliated from mainstream society. 

Joyce 

Joyce is a twenty-seven-year-old African American woman who has been living 
in Skid Row from the time she was nineteen. She has five sisters and is the second 
oldest. She reports never having been diagnosed with a mental or emotional disorder. 

She further states that she has never considered or attempted to commit suicide. She 
sometimes wished she wasn’t here but states that she will not commit suicide. 

Joyce says she did not have a childhood. She offers that “she grew up at an early 
age.” Her father died when she was seven years old. Her mother was on drugs and was 
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never around. She completed the ninth grade but did not go to the tenth grade because 
she became pregnant. She stayed out of school to take care of her daughter. She now has 
three children, all of whom are in the foster care system. 

Joyce says, when she was growing up, she did not feel safe at home. When she 
was at home, her family members and her mother's boyfriends abused her mentally, 
physically, emotionally and sexually. Her earliest recollection of being abused was at the 
age of three. She says she dealt with being abused by “putting a wall up.” Doing so, 
allowed her to keep hope that something good was going to happen for her. She went to 
church a lot and God became her best friend. She says she was filled with the Holy Spirit 
at the age of three. She remembers asking God, “Why did you allow me to be bom.” 

School was the only place Joyce was able to play. She felt good at school. But 
going to school was just an escape from home. She did not have many friends at school 
or in her neighborhood. There were people she hung around but no one knew what she 
went through at home. She recalls: “I suffered in secret and never allowed people to get 
close to my feelings. I never shared anything about how I felt. 1 defended everything 
about myself. My life was just a wreck.” 

Joyce arrived in Skid Row after fleeing her family of origin. She says she was 
“tired of the abuse and emotional stress at home.” She wanted to be accepted by her 
mother but could not obtain her acceptance. Currently, Joyce contacts family or friends 
outside of Skid Row only sporadically. She feels rejected and hurt by her family. She 
avoids feeling the pain that was present in her relationship with her family. She left 
seeking a place to belong. She states that she was lonely, and upset. She left holding in a 
lot of thing, and says, “I was lost. I was just like a little kid.” Joyce rode the Greyhound 
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Bus to Los Angeles. The bus dropped her off in downtown near Skid Row. She thought 
it was just “an escape place.” She heard about Skid Row before she came, but didn’t 
think it was like it is. When she saw how dirty the sidewalks were she was astonished. 

Her first place of residence was at the Huntington Hotel, which she says “was 
disgusting.” She says that she never wanted to stay in Skid Row. She believes that in 
order to relocate, she needs “a better job, section 8 and crimes expunged from her 
record.” She has made several attempts to leave Skid Row but each time she returned. 

She states that she returned to Skid Row because she did not know anyone in the new 
locations. She had developed some relationship in Skid Row, so her return was to be 
connected to the people she knew. Although she knows people in the community, she 
says, she never turns to anyone for help. She would go to church for help when she 
absolutely needed it. 

Joyce sold drugs in Skid Row to earn money. She has been arrested on drug 
possession charges three times. As a result, her children were removed from her custody. 
Since then, Joyce has begun attending church regularly. She offers, “Church is the place 
where I gain strength.” She says, by going to church, she has started to see more in life 
than just selling drugs.” Even more, she says she loves herself “more now than [she] did 
before, and that [she] sees more beauty in [herself] than before. 

Joyce feels the theories of disaffiliation and demoralization are accurate. She 
says there are a lot of lost souls in Skid Row. “A lot of people just love being down here. 
They feel this is all they have, this is the only way to live.” 
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Assessment 

Joyce’s experience is consistent with notions of dysfunction and disaffiliation. 
Though she enjoyed going to school, it was only to escape her home life. Her mother 
was on drugs and often absent from the home. Her mother had numerous boyfriends, 
some of whom perpetrated abuse against her. Joyce recalls being abused in almost every 
way. These occurrences unmistakably indicate the presence of family dysfunction. 

Her experience also shows that she may have been disaffiliated at a young age. 
Relational connectedness was not developed during her childhood. Instead, she did not 
maintain relationships with friends or participate in extra curricular activities. 
Conversely, she learned to isolate herself, and never experienced emotional intimacy. 
Joyce suffered in silence. No social affiliations and the presence of unhealthy familial 
ties, while being spatially located in the home, indicate the childhood onset of 
disaffiliation. Currently, Joyce maintains relationships only with those within Skid Row, 
indicating the persistence of disaffiliative tendencies. 

Joyce has not lost the desire to move away from Skid Row, but has accepted that 
she will encounter almost insurmountable odds to do so. In this way, she is resisting the 
onset of demoralization. Although her previous efforts to relocate resulted in her return, 
she continues to try. 

Cumulative Analysis 

Each individual historiography is a subjective account of each individual. They 
show the individual’s personal experiences and challenges as the individual sees them. 
They reveal the life-trajectory imposed upon them by traumatic childhood experiences 
perpetrated on them by care-providers. Yet, a more comprehensive analysis will be to 
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discover what the experiences of individual participants collectively reveal. Emmanuel 
Lartey writes, “Every human person is in certain respects, like all others, like some others 
and like no other.” 246 A cumulative examination therefore, will offer a more 
comprehensive structural analysis, while also giving attention to subjective factors. In 
this way, it may be comparable to the way a video camera lens zooms in and out. The 
individual assessments zoomed into the individuals’ experiences. The collective analysis 
zooms out to see them more comprehensively. The hermeneutical task is to discover 
what cumulative theme emerges out of this sample and, how this theme informs a 
theology of liberation and pastoral care. 

In this section I present a cumulative analysis of the sample. The cumulative 
analysis attempts to connect the authority of the individuals’ lived experiences with larger 
social realities; and to connect the lived experiences and social realities with a liberative 
pastoral care model. (The connection will be made in Chapter 5 of this dissertation.) 

This link is significant since pastoral care seeks to understand precipitating and 
contributory events that lead to the need for care. Larger social realities may create or 
exacerbate personal vulnerabilities, thus intensifying other difficulties, particularly 
related to pathways of homelessness. Therefore, the rationale for this effort is to 
understand the possible connections between past experiences and the current socio- 
contextual and psychospiritual conditions. The cumulative analysis reveals five 
problematic structural realities of concern to pastoral care in Skid Row: The 
disproportionate number of African Americans who reside in Skid Row; the iatrogenic 
consequences of the Skid Row community; the destructive nature of family dysfunction 
on children; the concern for the safety (emotional, psychological and physical) of 


246. Lartey, In Living Colour . 12. 
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children in foster care systems; and the effects of minimal education of some homeless 
individuals. 

Disproportionately African American 

First, a cumulative analysis of this sample begins with the fact that all participants 
are African American. This readily observable feature requires no sophisticated analysis 
to determine. The complex analysis occurs around the fact that African Americans 
disproportionately comprise the community of Skid Row. The sociological literature 
documented this problem and the sample confirms its validity. This suggests a larger 
structural problem within American society that has implications for pastoral care in Skid 
Row. This issue must be of concern to the pastoral caregiver or theologian in Skid Row. 
Consequently, the issue of racism must be taken seriously if pastoral care in this 
community is to be a legitimate endeavor. 247 Culturally sensitive care will be cognizant 
of the historic and ongoing reality of racial prejudice against African Americans, whether 
overt or covert, explicit or implicit. “African American families carry a 
multigenerational history of victimization through poverty, racism, and oppression.”" 

The fact of disproportionate African American representation in Skid Row demonstrates 
that pastoral care practices must continue to seek to liberate individuals from the effects 
of racism. Homelessness may be one consequence or racial prejudices when such 
prejudices are connected with other personal vulnerabilities. Conversely, homelessness is 
intensified by racial discrimination. Any pastoral care that takes place in Skid Row must 

247. African American pastoral theologians have recognized the need for care that is sensitive to 
issues of racism and prejudice. Edward P. Wimberly, Carol Watkins Ali, Charles Taylor, Archie Smith, Jr. 
Dwight Hopkins, James Harris, Lee Butler, Jr., and Nancy Boyd-Franklin, are but a few notable 
contributors to this field. 

248. Gary' Morse, “Causes of Homelessness,” in Homelessness: A National Perspective , eds., 
Marjorie J. Robertson and Milton Greenblatt (New York: Plenum Press, 1992), 5. 
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be sensitive to this fact. It must consider the frustrations and disappointments of being 
African American in America. It also must consider the dual complication added by 
homelessness and living in Skid Row. 

The Iatrogenic Effect of Skid Row 

Second, as seen in Chapter 1, the Skid Row institution may have an iatrogenic 
effect on residents of Skid Row. Participants place a high value on the services they 
receive in the community. All participants in this study consider Skid Row a place to 
recover their lives. Many homeless individuals’ lives are sustained through the programs 
offered by institutions in Skid Row. Individuals in the sample have all benefited from 
such services. The iatrogenic effect is related to the context of the concentration of social 
services. The cultural influences inevitable through the radical monopoly of services 
complicate efforts to create economic opportunities that could result in socio-economic 
upward mobility for residents of Skid Row. Thus, these efforts contribute to the 
perpetuation of homelessness in the community. Three of the participants have been 
living in Skid Row for more than 8 years. One has resided in Skid Row for 26 years. If 
pastoral care is to be liberative in this context, the culture of dependency and social 
service must be addressed. 

Moreover, the need to depend on services in Skid Row shows both, the way in 
which Skid Row has provided for them, and the way in which society has failed them. 
Some may argue that they have failed in society, but consideration of family dysfunction, 
poverty, abuse and racism must be taken into account. This societal failure has to do with 
the inability of systems to protect vulnerable children. 
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Destructiveness of Family Dysfunction 

Third, another cumulative theme elicited from the sample is the destructive nature 

of dysfunction in a family or home environment on children. Each participant in this 

study was raised in dysfunctional home environments. 249 It is important therefore, to 

understand the potential consequences of family dysfunction on children. According to 

Lartey, "What happens to individual children within the personal, small-group space of 

the family may have lasting psycho-social and indeed political repercussions.”" This 

“family-centered theory of homelessness” suggests that dysfunctional home 

environments contribute to a deterioration of personal dignity and an unfavorable self- 

assessment. Moreover, the consequences of unstable home environments coupled with 

experiences of being abused (physically and sexually) are devastating. 

Each participant was victimized through physical, emotional, psychological 

and/or sexual abuse. These experiences happened in formative years of innocence. 

According to Nancy Compton, trauma of this kind (and any other kind) can result in: 

difficulty trusting others, which can result in isolation and an inability to develop 
intimate relationships, an inability to cope with the developmental tasks of 
parenthood, low self-esteem, a vulnerability to repeating abuse with their own 
children, a vulnerability to further victimization, an increased sense of 
helplessness and hopelessness because of lost belief in their own actions having 
an impact, a greater vulnerability to fuming to drugs as a coping strategy, and 
long-term psychological impairment. 252 

In other words, childhood trauma can result in intrapersonal and social maladjustment. 
This sample shows that participants had become socially isolated years before they 


249. It is interesting to note what is absent. When participants were asked to describe their 
childhood each articulated negative childhood experiences rather than positive ones. The recollection of 
these circumstances with no mention of positive experiences shows the indelible place such experiences 
have in their lives. 

250. Lartey, In Living Colour . 95. 

251. This phrase is borrowed from Cohen and Sokolovsky’s Old Men of the Bowery . 66. 

252. Compton, 44. 
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experienced homelessness. While spatially located in a family or group, they were 
mentally, emotionally and socially detached. Although caution must be emphasized, 
such traumatic experiences may serve as antecedents to homelessness. Yet, disaffiliation 
may be a significant factor leading to homelessness. The underlying concern is the cause 
of disaffiliation. All participants in this sample were abused as children. Persons who 
were responsible for their care have exploited them. This may have led to turning inward 

C "1 

as general distrust of people developed; especially those representing authority.' 

According to Snow and Anderson, “Family situations of many homeless are so 
dysfunctional and abusive that they have sought refuge on the streets.” 254 Without proper 
emotional and psycho-spiritual guidance, individuals become emotionally and 
psychologically fragile. The need for pastoral care that is sensitive to a history of abuse 
is critical. As such, a model of care at the interpersonal level of homeless individuals 
must include addressing issues of estrangement, isolation, loneliness and disaffiliation. 
This effort also must give attention to the possibility of demoralization, which often 
results from abuse. 

Foster Care System Implications 

Fourth, at the structural level this sample renders judgment against the foster care 
system. “Several studies have shown that homeless adults experienced very high rates of 
out-of-home placement as children (in foster care, juvenile hall, orphanages, and 
treatment facilities).”' Consistently, three of the six participants in this study lived in 
foster care. Each of them reported being abused in those facilities. Violence against 

253. Depth psychology is helpful in understanding this phenomenon. See Ann Belford Ulanov, 
Finding Space: Winnicott. God, and Psychic Reality (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 5. 

254. Snow and Anderson, 259. 

255. Paul Koegel, M. Audrey Bumam, and Jim Baumohl, “The Causes of Homelessness," in 
Homelessness in America , ed. Jim Baumohl (Phoenix: Oryx Press, 1996), 32. 
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children of any type fractures their purity. This may be considered a sacred loss. 
Something adverse happens to the spirituality of the soul of the victim that has 
consequences for the individual's adult life. When an individual is raped, molested or 
abused, that individual tends to have feelings of shame, embarrassment and fear. This is 
seen as the psychological effect of the traumatization. Protracted traumatic events 
especially, may have long-tenn consequences on the personality of the victim. Derek 
Jehu asserts that there is a “positive association between the duration of the abuse and an 
adverse adjustment in later life.'’ 256 This is evident in the cases of Michelle and Joyce. 
Michelle reported having been emotionally and sexually abused since she was an infant. 
Her abuse continued into her adulthood. She now sleeps on a patio in Skid Row among 
other homeless individuals. 

Carrie Doehring explains that when individuals suffer traumatic events such as 
sexual and physical abuse, “the ego is not able to use defenses to cope with [the] 
overwhelming stimuli and the breaking through of unconscious material, [and thus] the 
signaling of danger [breaks] down.’’* Consistently, when children are abused the 
resultant emotions often lead to self-destructive tendencies including, but not limited to 
alcoholism and drug addictions James Newton Poling posits, “Drug and alcohol 
addiction is a common fonn of self-abuse because these substances numb the 
psychological pain and create a sense of euphoria that hides the reality of one's 


256. Derek Jehu, Beyond Sexual Abuse: Therapy with Women Who Were Childhood Victims 
(Chichester [England]; New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1988) 9. 

257. Carrie Doehring, Internal Desecration: Traumatization and Representations of God (Lanham, 
MD: University Press of America, 1993), 15. 

258. It should be noted that drug addiction also has physiological causes sometimes unrelated to 
relational and psychological causes. 
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suffering.”" These attempts to escape the impact of the traumatic events and to sedate 
from the pain usually lead to encounters with the penal system, which in turn socializes 
individuals into a further life of crime." These circumstances create pathways toward 
homelessness that, in many instances, were inevitable. 

Moreover, members of the church abused two of the three former foster home 
residents. This experience also indicts the silence of the church. The fact of abuse by 
leaders of the church is appalling. Social engagement that includes close inspections of 
church practices must take place if pastoral care of abused individuals is to be holistic in 
nature. 

Educational Restrictions 

Fifth, the educational level of the sample must be considered. Only one 
participant in this sample attended college. One graduated from high school, while the 
others never matriculated past ninth grade. Some scholars suggest that lack of education 
is a major factor related to poverty and homelessness. In ways this is conceivable. But 
attention must be given to the difficulty of completing an education under the oppressive 
and restrictive conditions in which many were reared. Those in this sample never had 
adequate opportunities to complete their education. All participants were reared in 


259. James Newton Poling, Understanding Male Violence: Pastoral Care Issues (St. Louis: 

Chalice Press, 2003), 66. 

260. Four of the sample participants in this study are ex-offenders of the penal system. This may 
be due, in part, to the trauma they experienced as youth. Also note: Kevin Ladd and Bernard Spilka found 
that pastoral counselors trained in cognitive-behavioral therapy approaches make a significant difference in 
reducing offences committed by those in prison. The approach also was helpful in reducing offences of 
inmates after their release from prison, thus reducing the rate of recidivism. The study showed that regular 
church attendance helped to reverse dysfunctional thinking, correct anti-social, self-destructive and 
criminal behavior. As a result of regular participation in worship services, there were fewer offences in 
prison. This is a useful study in that it shows the benefit of an integration of cognitive behavioral therapy 
and spirituality. Although the content of the religious programs were not examined, (only the amount of 
time inmates participated in religious programs was evaluated), the results show that an integration of 
cognitive therapy within pastoral counseling can reduce or eliminate thinking patterns that lead to criminal, 
antisocial and/ or self-destructive behavior. For more please see Stephen T. Hall, “Faith-Based Cognitive 
Programs in Corrections,” Corrections Today . December 1, 2003, 108-13. 
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dysfunctional and abusive conditions. 261 Such conditions deprive children of an 
environment conducive to learning. Inevitably, the lack of education lends itself to lower 
wage-earning power. This creates situations of anomie and social dependence. 

Therefore, pastoral consideration must be directed toward the pains of poverty and low 
social class status. 

Summary 

In summary, this examination reveals the inextricable link between homeless 
individuals and unhealthy social systems. The sample illumines the adverse effects of 
social institutions that do not properly care for those under their responsibility. 
Furthermore, this examination shows the negative influence of the institutions of Skid 
Row on the culture of the community. In turn, the culture complicates efforts to 
overcome homelessness by normalizing the social conditions. Pastoral care in Skid Row 
then, must give attention to systemic factors that encompass the homeless individual’s 
existence. This systemic concern also includes the culture of Skid Row that encourages 
dependency. This approach is consistent with the current trajectory of the pastoral care 
and counseling discipline. 262 

In the chapter that follows, I will explore ways liberation theology concepts may 
be helpful in developing a liberative model of pastoral care for homeless individuals of 


261. For an excellent discussion on the repercussions of economic vulnerability on children and its 
subsequent implications for pastoral care, see Pamela D. Couture. Seeing Children, Seeing God: A 
Practical Theology of Children and Poverty (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000). Also see James Newton 
Poling, “Child Sexual Abuse: A Rich Context for Thinking about God, Community, and Ministry,” Journal 
of Pastoral Care 42, no. 1 (Spring 1988): 58-61. 

262. Consideration of social systems in pastoral care has been a concern of pastoral care-providers 
and practical theologians in recent years. For a detailed discussion, see Nancy Ramsay, ed., Pastoral Care 
and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2004). Also see Pamela Cooper- 
White, Shared Wisdom: Use of the Self in Pastoral Care and Counseling (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2004) especially 122-28, in which Cooper-White documents four shifting paradigms for pastoral care: 
contextualization, diversification, balance and Christ-centered ministry. 
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Skid Row. This effort will give explicit attention to the systemic structural factors of 
Skid Row. 
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Chapter 4: 

God is Homeless: Liberation Theology and Skid Row 

Introduction 

The sociology literature revealed that homeless individuals suffer socio-economic 
exclusion, classism and marginalization. Some of the effects of these factors are 
continued disaffiliation from mainstream society, affiliative bonds limited to others who 
are homeless, socialization by Skid Row and demoralization. Sample participants in the 
previous chapter experienced each of these conditions. Yet the efforts of sociologists 
have not included the important potential of theological insight in engaging homelessness 
or the significance of religion for those who reside in Skid Row. 263 

This chapter analyzes the social context of Skid Row from a theological 
perspective. I look closer at socio-structural factors of Skid Row through the lens of 
liberation theologies. 264 Liberation theologies serve to identify, understand and address 
the socio-structural and cultural influences of Skid Row that have personal implications 
for homeless individuals. This effort will situate Skid Row within a socio-theological 
framework that will allow pastoral efforts to address personal vulnerabilities of homeless 
individuals that are exacerbated by socio-structural factors. Essentially, this effort 
enables theological reflection to encompass structural matters related to the homeless 
individual's existential reality in Skid Row. This is significant since "individuals and 


263. Liberation theology pastoral care is practiced within Latin American communities known as 
Liberating Pastoral Care to the Poor (LPC). For more on this topic see Sara Baltonado, “Pastoral Care in 
Latin America,” in International Perspectives on Pastoral Counseling, ed. James Reaves Farris 
(Binghamton, NY: Haworth Pastoral Press, 2002), 191-224. 

264. Deane William Ferm reminds us that “there is no such thing as a single, codified Third 
World Liberation Theology. Instead, we must view Latin American or Third World theological discourse 
as theologies.” Ferm, Profiles in Liberation: 36 Portraits of Third World Theologies (Mystic, CT: Twenty- 
Third Publications, 1988), 1. 
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community are inextricably linked.” 263 Moreover, this effort begins from the point of 
view of homelessness. Liberation theologies begin with the “non-person.” Likewise, this 
approach emphasizes doing ministry from the bottom up. 

Black Theology may have been used for this analysis since Skid Row is 
disproportionately comprised of African Americans. 266 Black Theology is attentive to the 
anger, frustration, struggles and emotional exhaustion related to the denial of African 
Americans' human dignity. It serves as a corrective to racial injustices perpetrated 
against African Americans. Racial injustices are opposed based on a biblical 
hermeneutic that upholds the human dignity, value and self-worth of African Americans. 
It is then, an effort toward the means of African Americans to participate fully in society 
and in the process of decision-making that is directly related to them. 

Although Black Theology is an appropriate lens through which to view Skid Row, 
Latin American liberation theologies are more appropriate since their emphases are 
rooted in class struggles. Middle class racism is sometimes evident by designations such 
as an “African American scholar,” or a “black doctor” as opposed to a “scholar” or 
“doctor.” Individuals of the homeless population however, are not usually referred to as 
“African American homeless.” They most often are referred to as “homeless,” 
emphasizing their class status rather than their racial identity. Racial discrimination 
intensifies class struggles, poverty and homelessness. And although racial discrimination 
may have contributed to individuals’ homelessness, classism is the immediate concern 

265. Herbert Anderson, “A Paradoxical Understanding of Persons,“ in Turning Points in Pastoral 
Care: The Legacy of Anton Boisen and Seward Hiltner . ed. LeRoy Aden and Harold Ellens (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1990), 138. 

266. Black Theology emerged out of the Black Power Movement of the 1960’s. Major proponents 
of Black Theology include James Cone and J. Deotis Roberts. 

267.1 have identified the racial identity of the individuals in this study to highlight the 
disproportional racial reality of the community. 
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since homeless individuals are relegated to underclass status. The concern of Latin 
American liberation theologians is with those who are poor and marginalized regardless 
of ethnicity. 269 Therefore, the class analysis explicit within Latin American liberation 
theologies will serve this effort more adequately. 270 

I examine liberation theology themes in order to explore concepts related to 
theological engagement of poverty, classism and oppression; issues identified as closely 
linked to homelessness in Skid Row. In tandem, I offer an analysis of the relevance of 
these concepts as a pastoral approach in Skid Row. Leonardo Boff s mediation principles 
will be examined as an effort to initiate this conversation." Gustavo Gutierrez’s and 
Juan Luis Segundo’s theological views also are considered. Gutierrez is chosen because 
he is often celebrated as the founder of the Latin American liberation movement. His 
methodology is helpful in understanding how liberation theology was developed and 
implemented in the Third World. This is especially helpful since, at that time, liberation 


268. William Julius Wilson offers, “race relations in America have undergone fundamental 
changes in recent years, so much so that now the life chances of individual blacks have more to do with 
their economic class position than with their day-to-day encounters with whites.” William Julius Wilson, 
Declining Significance of Race: Blacks and Changing American Institutions . 2 nd ed. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1980), 1. 

269. Consistent with Latin American liberation theology thinking, Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote of 
the need to “see the events of world history from below, from the perspective of the outcast, the suspects, 
the maltreated, the powerless, the oppressed, the reviled - in short, from the perspective of those who 
suffer.” Cited in Mary Alice Mulligan and Rufus Burrow, Jr., Standing in the Margin: How Your 
Congregation Can Minister with the Poor (and Perhaps Recover Its Soul in the Process) (Cleveland: 

Pilgrim Press, 2004), 75. 

270. Emmanuel Lartey documents “four areas of engagement between liberation theology and 
pastoral care.” These include concrete experience, social analysis, hermeneutical analysis and the pastoral 
praxis of liberation. Although I do not examine these concepts explicitly, their importance can be seen 
throughout this chapter. These connected concepts demonstrate the important function liberation theology 
has for pastoral care in the community of Skid Row. See Lartey, In Living Colour , 94. 

271. This does not suggest that these Latin American theologians are of more value than others. 
Any from an ample supply could have been selected. Some of the leading Latin American liberation 
theologians include: Rubem Alves, a Brazilian Protestant; Hugo Assmann, also of Brazil; Jose Porfirio 
Miranda, a "Marxist Christian’ from Mexico; Leonardo Boff s brother, Clodovis Boff. from Brazil; Jon 
Sobrino, a Spanish Jesuit priest of El Salvador; Jose Miguez-Bonino of Argentina; and Enrique Dussel also 
of Argentina. These theologians were all bom prior to 1940, and published between 1969 and 1984, the 
height of liberation theology. 
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theologies had no precedent. Comparably, at the time of this writing there is no 
theological model for addressing issues of homelessness in Skid Row. I have chosen 
Segundo because of his further development, and often deviation of Gutierrez’s thought. 

Liberation Theology Method 

When liberation theology emerged in 1969 it had no antecedent; it was novel. 

This developing theological methodology gave primary focus to the socio-political 
empowerment of the poor and addressed the structural class issues that led to their 
poverty. As a methodology, liberation theologies employed a creative interchange 
between Christianity and Marxist thought. * To address the “opposition between 
oppressed countries and dominant peoples, most liberation theologians turn explicitly to a 
Marxist analysis of class conflict.” 

Marxist analyses adopted by liberation theologians involved what Leonardo Boff 
called “mediations.” These mediations use “Marxism 'purely as an instrument,’ which 
offers certain 'methodological pointers’ for understanding the world of the oppressed.” 274 
Mediations therefore, are efforts to fully understand and address oppressive issues within 
a particular social setting. There are three mediations: the socio-analytical, the 
hermeneutic and pastoral practice. The mediations provide methodological frameworks 
for theological engagement. 


272. According to Andrew Bradstock “Liberation theology’s commitment to Marxism has waned. 
Since Marx’s critique related to a stage of capitalism further advanced than that reached in Latin America, 
its applicability to that region was always questionable.” For more see, Andrew Bradstock, “Liberation 
Theology after the Failure of Revolution,” in Liberation Theology UK . ed. Chris Rowland and John 
Vincent (Sheffield: Urban Theology Unit, 1995), 94-95. 

273. Karen Lebacqz, Six Theories of Justice: Perspectives from Philosophical and Theological 
Ethics (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1986), 102. 

274. Arthur F. McGovern, Liberation Theology and Its Critics: Toward an Assessment 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989), 36. 
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The Socio-Analytical Mediation 

The socio-analytical mediation is utilized to “improve our perception of 
‘contradictory reality” so as to overcome the ingenuousness, the empiricism, and the 
moralism that prevent us from acquiring a critical knowledge of this reality.”" For this 
reason, the socio-analytical mediation is referred to as “seeing.” This mediation attempts 
to bring clarity to the social realities of particular contexts. Having a clear and critical 
perspective of the circumstances in which poor people exist is the means by which to 
bring efficacious engagement on their behalf. The socio-analytical mediation “rejects 
explanations that attribute poverty to laziness or to backwardness. It sees ‘dialectical’ 
explanations as most accurate.” 276 This mediation seeks to understand the root causes of 
poverty and oppression. Through a socio-analytical mediation, clarity is brought to 
otherwise obfuscated socio-economic, political and structural practices that perpetuate 
poverty. 

Three Levels of Poverty Viewed Socio-Analytically 

Boff offers three levels poverty is viewed under this model: empiricism, 
functionalism, and dialectical structuralism. First, empiricism has to do with uncritical 
efforts to serve those who are poor. This model holds that efforts to assist poor people 
stem from superficial knowledge of the mere fact that the person is poor. This effort does 
not delve into the causes of poverty, or seek to end it. Boff argues, “Empiricism moves 


275. Leonardo Boff, “Salvation in Liberation: The Theological Meaning of Socio-historical 
Liberation,” in Salvation and Liberation: In Search of Balance between Faith and Politics , ed. Leonardo 
Boff and Clodovis Boff, trans. Robert R. Barr (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1984), 5. 

276. McGovern, 36. 
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from the facts to a naive awareness to assistentialism.” Such efforts proceed from an 
absent understanding of the structural contribution of poverty. They conclude with 
superficial attempts to meet the poor person’s fundamental needs. This approach 
therefore, does not address poverty at any substantive level. Instead, individuals are 
assisted only with survival necessities. 

Second, functionalism occurs when efforts are based on a more critical 
assessment of the facts. Furthermore, '‘this analytical posture not only sees the facts; it 
sees how they are interrelated, how they form a ‘conjuncture.'” 278 Thus, this move 
proceeds from socio-economic circumstances, previously viewed uncritically, to a critical 
consciousness of the facts, then toward reform of the problem. Functionalism seeks to 
facilitate '‘social harmony.” “Account is taken of the interrelationship of everything in 
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society with everything else.”" 

Third, dialectical structuralism “moves from a radical critical awareness, to 
liberation.” 280 This methodical position is dissatisfied with exploratory suppositions. It 
strives toward a substantive and critical analysis that reveals the structure of the system. 

It seeks to remove all conjecture and naivety in order to construct an objective and 
descriptive contextual exegesis. This method replaces incomplete understandings of 
poverty with a comprehensive responsiveness of structural causality. In turn, it offers a 
substantive approach for liberative engagement. 

The Hermeneutic Mediation 


277. Leonardo Boff, 6. 
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The hermeneutic meditation has been called the “judging” mediation. This 

mediation is concerned with the task of interpreting the situation. Under this model, 

biblical texts are used to relate the plight of poor people to sacred texts. Arthur 

McGovern offers that the hermeneutic mediation: 

.. . gives its attention to those themes most relevant to the situation of the poor. 
Thus it favors certain books of the Bible - for example, Exodus, which recounts 
the liberation of the Israelites and their formation as the people of God; the 
prophets, for their vindication of the rights of the poor; the Gospels, because of 
the centrality of the divine person of Jesus and his liberating message and actions; 
the Acts of the Apostles, for their portrayal of a free and liberating Christian 
community; and Revelation, for its symbolic expression of the struggles between 

'y o i 

God’s people and all monsters of history.” 

Biblical hermeneutics identifies such narratives as expressive of the unique circumstances 
of the oppressed. Such biblical passages allow oppressed people to be affirmed, while 
energizing opposition to oppressive conditions. Although biblical texts have a critical 
place in the hermeneutic mediation, it is with the socio-analytical interpretation of the 
context that the hermeneutic seeks to interpret. Essentially, it interprets the empiricist, 
functionalist, or dialectical interpretation. The question guiding this interpretive process 
is: what is God saying to the investigator as a result of the socio-analytical interpretation? 
According to Boff, three levels of understanding arise in response to this question: 
evaluation of a situation in terms of salvation history; reading in terms of a liberating 
critique or criticism of our faith-tradition; and a theological reading of the whole of 
human activity." " 

Pastoral Practice Mediation 

The third mediation has to do with pastoral practice. Accordingly, “pastoral 
mediation,” “practical mediation” and “acting” have been terms used for this model. 
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Pastoral mediation “stresses the importance of action flowing from the other two 
mediations .” 283 The effort is to place critical awareness into relevant practical theological 
engagement. This mediation searches for “viable, sensible avenues down which the 
liberation of the poor can travel, within the framework of religious, political, military, 
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ideological, and economic forces, and so on, that exist within society.”" 

Four Pastoral Mediation Implementations 

Boff posits four ways pastoral mediation must be implemented. The first is that 
an account of the entire interactivity of social elements has to be made so as not to “fall 
victim of naive volunteerism,” as in the empiricism model . 285 The second step is to 
discover ways a church can achieve liberating social engagement within the context. 

Boff argues that the church “must attempt to articulate its word, its catechesis, its liturgy, 
its community action, and its interventions with established authority, in the direction of 
liberation .” 286 Third, the associations developed between the church and other interested 
parties will determine the effectiveness of social engagement. Allies need to be 
developed with others who are interested in qualitative change. McGovern offers that 
this is an effort to coordinate “micro-actions with a macro-perspective; linking with other 
historical forces in society; and drawing up programs for action .” 287 Finally, “Christians 
and Christian organizations, where such exist or are to exist, can and should, without 

involving ecclesiastical authority on the official level, seek out a complexus of activity 
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that is not limited merely to the area of the symbolic.”" In other words, addressing 


283. McGovern, 37. 
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poverty must entail action that extends beyond symbolism, but that has concrete and 
actualized results. 

The three mediating principles posited by Boff are intrinsic to liberation theology 
methodology. These principles can be observed throughout liberation theology literature. 
Below I utilize the theologies of Juan Luis Segundo and Gustavo Gutierrez to further 
pursue these themes. I do not explicitly attempt to discover where these mediations occur 
in their theological programs. I attempt to locate ways their thoughts are relevant to 
doing theology in Skid Row. This effort will assist in unraveling the social dynamics in 
Skid Row that are of importance to a church conducting liberating activity in the 
community. 

Juan Luis Segundo and Liberation Theology Method 
Juan Luis Segundo is noted for his emphasis on the method rather than the content 
of liberation theology. This emphasis ensures the approach will be relevant to the 
contextualized needs of individuals in a particular setting. In his seminal work The 
Liberation of Theology, Segundo posits: 

It is the fact that the one and only thing that can maintain the liberative character 
of any theology is not its content but its methodology. It is the latter that 
guarantees the continuing bite of theology whatever terminology may be used and 
however much the existing system tries to reabsorb it into itself. 289 

Segundo believed that previous methods of theology “have allowed it to accept 

outrageous inequities complacently.” 290 This complacency has been maintained in the 

midst of the evils present in the world. Especially applicable to this view are discussions 

that omit poverty and classism. Segundo argued that liberation theology liberated 

289. Juan Luis Segundo, Liberation of Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1976), 40. 

290. Robert McAfee Brown, Theology in a New Key: Responding to Liberation Themes 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1978), 118. 
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theology from this complacency. He claimed that liberation theology initiated an 
approach of doing theology that revolutionized traditional theological methods. 


Segundo s Ideological Captivity 

Traditional theological views contained what Segundo called “ideological 
captivity.” Ideological captivity means that individuals are shaped and bound by their 
intellectual culture. This concept held that traditional theologians were shaped in an 
intellectual culture that had little practicality. More specifically, academic theology 
made minimal effort to address issues confronting oppressed people. Segundo insisted 
that theology was inattentive of the need to address the unfortunate and humiliating 
circumstances of poor people. When mention was made of such circumstances, it usually 
was without the inclusion of action methodologies to oppose them. In this way, 
methodologies to engage oppressive practices were held captive by the theologian’s 
intellectual environment. 

Segundo's Ideological Suspicion 

Instead of accepting uncritically the ideologies of academic theology, Segundo 
suggested that theology be viewed with “ideological suspicion.” Ideological suspicion is 
a critical examination of traditional theological views. For example, Segundo challenged 
traditional theological views that promoted concepts that “divine revelation could be 
applied to the present world without being influenced by the ideologies and struggles of 
that world.” 291 Consistent with the principles of mediation, efforts to address poverty 
must be informed by a critical awareness of the issues that cause and perpetuate poverty. 
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Thus, abstract concepts derived apart from the lived experiences of poor people will 
remain incomplete. 

Correspondingly, there is an absence of engaging homelessness within current 
theological discourse. Little theological consideration is directed toward the unique 
experiences and concerns of those who have become homeless. Conversely, theologians 
when exploring theological concepts infrequently utilize the homeless population, 
whether philosophical or practical. Theologians have addressed issues of poverty, 
classism, sexism, racism and oppression. Yet homelessness remains relatively absent 
from theological scholarship, particularly in pastoral care and counseling. Contemporary 
theological constructs must include this population in its discourse and serve as a 
corrective to theological and ideological captivity. " 

As liberation theologians became discontented with theologies that were 
incompatible with their concerns, so the liberation theologian in Skid Row will become 
discontent with the omission of homeless individuals in theological discourse. This 
theologian also will become discontent with practical theology that ignores the homeless 
population. Theology in Skid Row insists on a model relevant to the needs of the 
homeless population. This theological model will begin with the everyday struggles of 
residents in the community. Yet, critical reflection on the structural factors that 
perpetuate homelessness will be imperative. A connection will then be made with an 
efficacious method of engagement." 

Segundo s Hermeneutical Circle 


292. This dissertation is an attempt to do so. 

293. A method of engaging homelessness in Skid Row is taken up in the following chapter. 
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Segundo’s method, expressed in a cyclical process of reflection and action, 
provides a framework for addressing homelessness in Skid Row. He is most celebrated 
and critiqued for this method known as the “hermeneutical circle.” 294 The hermeneutical 
circle involves “continuous changes in our interpretation of the Bible which is dictated by 
the continuing changes in our present-day reality, both individual and societal.” This 
circular system arrives out of the concern that new realities necessitate novel 
interpretations of Scripture. Since reality changes, so Scriptural interpretations also must 
change. This re-interpretation of Scripture, in turn, changes reality, thus, the need to 
again re-interpret. 

The premise is that new questions related to the actual realities of sufferers must 

be posed to biblical texts. These questions, although informed by biblical texts, are not 

limited to derivation from biblical texts. They originate from and are directed toward 

social realities. Alfred Hennelly explains: 

In order for present reality to change, one must become to some extent dissatisfied 
with it, and thus raise questions concerning it that are ‘so rich, general, and basic 
that they oblige us to change our usual conceptions concerning life, death, 
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knowledge, society, politics, and the world in the scriptural texts." 

Segundo’s hermeneutic method raises these “rich, general and basic” questions, reflects 
on them, and addresses them intermittently in the social arena. 

Segundo’s Four-step Methodology 


294. The notion of a hermeneutical circle was borrowed from previously articulated thought. 
Segundo is aware that Rudolph Bultmann’s method has also been so-called, “but he believes that his 
method corresponds better to the strict sense of the circle.” Alfred T. Hennelly, Theologies in Conflict: The 
Challenge of Juan Luis Segundo (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1979), 109. For an excellent discussion on 
the history of the concept of the hermeneutical circle and suggestions for further readings, see Livingston 
and Fiorenza, eds., Modem Christian Thought , vol. 1, chap 11. 

295. Segundo, Liberation of Theology , 8. 

296. For example, in Matthew 26:11 Jesus is quoted as saying: “You have the poor always with 
you ..This passage is reexamined giving attention to structural factors. If it is true that the poor will 
always exist due to structural causality, the statement indicts social systems, not the poor for being poor. 

297. Hennelly, 109. 
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There are four steps involved to accomplish this task. Alfred Hennelly has 
insightfully noted that '‘the first stage of the circle always involves the experience of a 
definite problem, and an act of will or commitment on the part of the knower to find a 
solution to the problem.” - Subsequently, the first step is interested in the way in which 
individuals experience reality. When the reality includes societal oppression, the knower 
must become committed to pragmatism. Pragmatic efforts strive to liberate oppressed 
individuals from structural inequities that perpetuate their oppression, thus creating a new 
reality. “A new experience of reality (for example, new awareness of the conditions of 
the poor) leads one to suspect ideologies operating in society.” 299 Hence, the second step 
is the employment of ideological suspicion to the entire superstructure and specifically to 
theology. The third step redirects the suspicion toward the prevailing interpretations, 
particularly those related to the Bible. One suspicion is that biblical interpretations see 
“charity and not justice in its message.” 300 Finally, an entirely new hermeneutic evolves 
that offers a fresh way of interpreting the Bible and its applicability to society. “This 
exegetical suspicion leads to a new understanding of the Bible, one that shows a God 
very much dedicated to liberating the poor.” 301 
Three Interrelated Discoveries 

Segundo arrived at this method based on three interrelated discoveries. The first 
has to do with the concept of salvation. Segundo believes that liberation is salvation and 
that all oppression necessitates liberation. Liberation as salvation was an uncommon 
theme in traditional or classical theological circles. Yet, Segundo argues that liberation is 

298. Ibid. 

299. McGovern, 41. 
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“the true meaning of Biblical salvation for both the old and the new covenant.” " He 

maintained therefore, that although the church must be concerned with the salvation of 

souls, social justice is equally important. James Cone observed: 

Liberation theology in all forms rejects the dichotomy between spiritual and 
physical salvation, between faith and political praxis, and insists on their 
dialectical relationship. Liberation theology has been created by people who 
consciously seek to speak to and for the victims of the economic and political 
injustices ... The advocates of this new theology are intolerant of any perspective 
on Christianity that fails to relate the gospel of Jesus to the economic and social 
conditions of people. 303 

Social justice reaches its goal only when communal salvation is achieved. In Segundo’s 
view, this is what Jesus was committed to doing. 

Consistently, the second discovery is the “realization that the Christian gospel is 
aimed at liberating human beings in a very real manner.” 304 This is a physical and 
tangible liberation in history. According to Segundo, liberation of human beings will be 
true “even if the total liberation from the last bondages will be the result of the 
eschatological intervention of God.” 305 This discovery compels Segundo to action. 
Required in this action is the reconstruction of the function of theology so as to articulate 
the message of liberation. The re-articulation of the gospel seeks to equalize power 
dynamics in such a way that poor people have equivalent access to resources. 

Interrelated, is the third discovery. This discovery suggests that attempts to 
rearticulate the liberation theme through the gospel message will be met with opposition 
by socio-political structures. This understanding prompts a commitment to praxis. 


302. Juan Luis Segundo, “Statement by Juan Luis Segundo,” in Theology in the Americas , ed. 
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“Praxis refers to liberative action, action intending the overcoming of oppression in 
society.” 306 The praxis model encourages complete and total change of the context. 

Even more, Stephen Bevans posits, “true Christianity must work against oppressive 
structures not just by seeking to change certain features but seeking to supplant them 
completely.” 307 This model maintains that ‘doing’ the word, takes precedence above 
hearing the word only. According to Jose Miguez Bonino, “Theology has to stop 
explaining the world and to start transforming it. Orthopraxis , rather than orthodoxy, 
become the criterion for theology.” 308 Accordingly, the emphasis is on being liberative 
rather than simply speaking about liberation. The target of “orthopraxis” is the 
destructive and oppressive socio-structural and political elements of the context. Robert 
McAfee Brown contends, “No significant and real liberation is made possible by 
theology without a simultaneous change of structures in society.” 309 Consequently, 
Gutierrez believes that “in order to serve the poor one must move into political action.” 310 
Through political channels, faith “does battle with sin, which is now understood to refer 
not only to individual shortcomings but to oppressive structures created for the benefit of 
the few and for the exploitation of peoples, races, and social classes.” 311 Liberation 
theologians therefore, place emphasis on praxis. 

The Praxis Model 
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Praxis however, does not solely connote practical. Although primacy is placed on 
action, praxis also is epistemological as much as it is practical. “Praxis denotes a 
dialectical tension in which practice and reflection are inseparable and denote an entire 
activity of action/reflection.” Reflection is inextricably linked to the action. Yet, when 
reflection happens, it does not begin with the traditional theological methods of Scripture 
or of classical texts. Reflection begins with “the present realties and future possibilities” 
of individuals who make up a certain context. 313 This approach reverses the traditional 
method of doing reflection first. In this way, the ideology of the praxis model is 
essentially revolutionary. 

The praxis model is applicable to the context of Skid Row in several ways. The 
dictum to first seek action will impel the church to rid the community of destructive and 
oppressive elements. Once these elements have been removed, reflection on the current 
state of the community can happen and adjustments to the approach may take place. 

After adjustments have taken place, re-engagement will follow. Essentially, this means 
the current state of the context is always reflected upon, even during its transitional 
phases. The importance is in “discerning the signs of the times and the extent to which 
Christian praxis must adapt in response to them.” 314 As suggested in the pastoral 
mediation model, unified efforts between individuals, clergy, police and public officials 
will be required to effectively engage the problems of the community. Equally 
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important, an actively prophetic voice also will be necessary to the success of this 
approach. 315 

Hermeneutical Circle Revisited 

Segundo’s hermeneutical circle provides assistance with further developing a 
theology in Skid Row. First, Segundo held that liberation is salvation. Following this 
model, in order for homeless people to experience salvation they must be liberated from 
oppressive consequences related to homelessness such as empiricism or naive 
assistentialism. Second, Segundo placed emphasis on the entire community being 
liberated. This approach extends beyond individualistic models. It seeks to bring 
liberation to the entire community, leading to communal salvation. This effort leads to 
the third position in the hermeneutical circle. That is, there will be resistance and 
opposition from the status quo when this is attempted. Resistance from the status quo of 
Skid Row may impede individuals’ ability to overcome issues that require resources 
available through service providers. For example, institutions that may be able to provide 
assistance to individuals of Skid Row may not do so because such efforts will reduce the 
need for services provided. Consequently, the social, structural and cultural realities of 
Skid Row must be radically reformed or revolutionized. 

Gustavo Gutierrez and Liberation Theology Method 

I 

Gustavo Gutierrez is arguably the leading figure of Latin American liberation 
theology. 316 His theological insight also is instructive for a liberation model in Skid Row. 


315. Roger Haight argues that there are three characteristics of prophetic language. First, “it lies in 
the theme of reaction in protest. [Second] is that it does not remain a private language; it is a generalized 
language. [Third] it paradoxically raises the question of God and at the same time makes an assertion of 
what God must be like.” For more see Haight, 141. 

316. Interestingly, Gutierrez first studied medicine before turning to philosophy, psychology, and 
theology. 
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His conviction is that '‘theology must start with the questions of non-persons, and 
acknowledge the irruption [s/c] of the poor from the underside of history.” 317 
Accordingly, Gutierrez believed that theology must be conducted from among the poor, 
whom the theology is intended to liberate. Like Segundo, Gutierrez maintains that 
theology conducted apart from specific contexts risks being extraneous to the concerns of 
the people of the context. Theology therefore, must be context-specific in order to 
appropriately address the needs of those within that context. Otherwise, it will be limited 
in its relevance toward the concerns of individuals of that context. 

Dependency Theory 

Consistently, Gutierrez’s concern is related to the dependent status of Latin 
American citizens and Latin American countries on other nations. His interest is with 
analyzing this relationship from the point of view of the poor and dominated classes. 
Gutierrez perceived a social, cultural, economic and political incongruity between the 
rich developed nations and the impoverished underdeveloped ones. Resultantly, he 
posits: "The imbalance between developed and underdeveloped countries becomes more 
acute if the cultural point of view is taken into consideration.” This means a complete 
social analysis that takes into account the socio-cultural, economic and political 
implications of the domination of First World nations on Latin America. 

Gutierrez argued that the problem of incongruity and class inequality was both 
internal and external to Latin America, although contributed to by the dominance of the 
world economy. In his A Theology of Liberation , Gutierrez critiques not only the First 
World contribution to the problem, but also the social structures of Latin America. The 

317. Robert McAfee Brown, Liberation Theology . 32. 
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internal aspect of Gutierrez's theory is viewed from two perspectives. First, individuals 
of Latin America internalized dependency and the values of the world market. Second, 
Latin American social structures are problematic because they were designed to 
accommodate a process of dependence on foreign services. Michael J. Francis offers, 
“because of their dependence on the developed 'core' countries, the peripheral countries 
experienced a growing loss of national control over their economic, political, social and 
cultural life.” 319 Externally, Latin America was forced to be dependent on the First 
World economy. Arthur McGovern notes, “External force is more determining growth 
and expansion than any internal decisions and policies.” ' 

The analysis used to examine this status of reliance, was a theory of dependency. 
The dependency theory placed blame more on external forces, such as transnationals and 
United States political and military interventions that compelled dependency of Latin 
America on foreign nations, than on internal factors. According to Huberto Belli and 
Ronald Nash, “Spain first forced Latin America into dependency. In the twentieth 
century, it is said, the United States became the dominant source of Latin dependency.” " 
The liberationist use of the dependency theory held that “Foreign colonialist or imperial 
powers used Latin America to subsidize their own development and kept Latin America 
in a condition of underdevelopment.” 323 For this reason, “the notion of dependence 
emerged as a key element in the interpretation of the Latin American reality.” 324 

319. Michael J. Francis, "Dependency: Ideology, Fad, and Fact,” in Latin America: Dependency 
or Interdependence'? , ed. Michael Novak and Michael P. Jackson (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Policy Research, 1985), 92. 
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Gutierrez in Skid Row 

Gutierrez’s socio-political and economic theories, along with the theory of 
dependency can be utilized in Skid Row in three important micro-contextual ways. First, 
the social, cultural, political and economic incongruity between individuals in Skid Row 
and the immediate surrounding areas is significant. Residents of Skid Row live in 
poverty, isolated from mainstream participation. Contrastingly, the periphery of Skid 
Row is pervasive with expensive condominiums and businesses. Second, the 
infrastructure of Skid Row is designed to accommodate dependent behavior similar to the 
way Latin American citizens were dependent on foreign services, and Latin American 
countries were designed to accommodate such dependence. Like Latin American citizens 
and Latin American countries dependent on foreign services, both, the service providers 
and residents of Skid Row exist through a mutually dependent interchange. Residents of 
Skid Row depend on the services and the service providers depend on individuals who 
are homeless to need their services. Third, the cultural and psychological internalization 
of dependency contributes to the dominance and radical monopoly of social services in 
the community. Therefore, socioeconomic dominance and material dependency must be 
addressed if psychospiritual, socio-political and economic liberation of homeless 
individuals is to take place in Skid Row. 

Furthermore, Gutierrez was convinced of three systematic realities related to 
poverty: poverty is destructive; poverty was not accidental; and the poor are a social 
class. That poverty is destructive is made evident in Skid Row. Homeless individuals 
have descended to the lowest level of society due to material deficit. Because of their 
homelessness, they suffer in every facet of existence: social, emotional, psychological, 
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physical and spiritual. Poverty has adversely affected their entire lived experience. 

Hence, the starting point for a church in Skid Row liberation theology terms is a 
commitment to the struggle of homeless individuals. 

Liberation theology holds that the poor are powerless and that social and 
economic structures are designed in such a way that they cannot overcome their 
impoverishment. Homelessness in Skid Row magnifies the problem of powerlessness 
and structural inequities. According to Gutierrez, “People are not poor because they are 
within a social class. They are in a social class because they are poor.” Therefore, this 
effort is a social class struggle since those who make overcoming upward social mobility 
improbable also detennine their social class categorization. To Gutierrez this is a sinful 
practice that must be addressed. Because poverty was not fortuitous, the structural 
entities of the governing class were themselves sinful. Seeking to eradicate poverty 
through structural channels therefore, would be unrewarding. Further, because Gutierrez 
believed poverty was not accidental, it was a sinful evil. Necessarily then, there is a 
biblical requirement to correct this evil. Accordingly, this effort also may be viewed as a 
spiritual struggle (a social class struggle rooted in spirituality). 

Four Conclusions and Their Relevance to Skid Row 

As a result of his analysis, Gutierrez arrived at four conclusions: First, class 
struggle and exploitation of the poor by the rich was consistently linked to inequality. 
Second, there was no resolution of this class struggle except for revolution. " The 

325. Ibid., 32. 

326. Interestingly, in 1968 Gutierrez (and others) held an equidistant perspective between Marxist 
thought and capitalism; that is, he was willing to seek change through reformist methods, although 
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conference, there was little, if any, hope remaining that the socio-political structure could be maintained in 
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structure of society would not allow reform to the extent that poor people would have 

equality. ’ 27 Third, all Christians are urged to develop an intentional but tactical 

association with Marxism. This suggestion does not mean adopting the totality of 

Marxist ideology. Liberation theologians integrate concepts of Marxism (although not 

much of Marx’s critical views of religion) into dialogue with Christian principles in order 

to “understand the roots of class struggle and the economic factors at work in political 

systems.” ~ Fourth, love is not a historical force apart from engagement in the class 

struggle. Love compels individuals to stand in solidarity with the poor underclass and 

will not allow oppression to continue. Robert Benne posits: 

The qualities of agape shown by God toward humanity are to be reflected in 
some way in the Christian life. Such a calling is the center, in terms of motivation 
and vision; of the Christian concern for the poor ... It pushes the lover beyond 
the personal to the social and political spheres of life. At the same time, it is 
strategically aimed at the least, the lost, and the vulnerable - not because they 
deserve to be loved more than others but because their need is greater. 329 

Love elicits committed action on behalf of those who suffer. Yet action emanating from 

love must be critically informed. Leonardo Boff writes: 

The principal interest of liberation theology is to generate activity on the part of 
the church that will aid the poor efficaciously. Everything must converge toward 
practice (love). The real question is: What praxis will actually, and not just 
seemingly, be of help? ... The key is to know reality better - to understand better 
the mechanisms that produce poverty, and the avenues that can lead its victims 
away from it. 330 


its present form if the problems of oppression, classism and poverty were to be averted. Neither did reform 
of the socio-political structure seem possible. No longer was Gutierrez willing to stand between socialism 
and capitalism. Gutierrez’s methodology ultimately became one of revolution. 

327. The concept of reform is change that goes to the root of the problem. 

328. Brennan R. Hill, Paul Knitter and William Madges, Faith. Religion and Theology: A 
Contemporary Introduction (Mystic, CT: Twenty-Third Publications, 1990), 352. 

329. Robert Benne, “The Preferential Option for the Poor and American Public Policy,” in The 
Preferential Option for the Poor , ed. Richard John Neuhaus (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing, 1988), 53-54. 

330. Leonardo Boff, 4-5. 
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Boff argues, “We have to go deeper than just our ethical-Christian indignation in the face 
of socio-political contradictions. Prophetic cries, necessary though they may be (for it is 
they that unleash action), fail to modify reality, nor are they any guarantee of the correct 
interpretation of reality in the light of faith.” 331 Deotis Roberts, writing from a Black 
Theology perspective agrees. He argues, “The love ethic of the Gospels is not limited to 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and visiting the prisoner. It requires that we 
challenge unjust power structures to see that they are humane. We have a moral 
obligation to resist collective evil as well as to alleviate personal pain.” 332 

These conclusions also can be applied to Skid Row, albeit in less extreme ways. 
Firstly, socio-economic and political inequality between homeless residents of Skid Row 
and those that serve them is of concern. Ironically, this inequality may be perpetuated 
through the services offered to them. Although homeless individuals are in need of such 
services, many service providers receive large salaries to provide them. The problem of 
inequality is viewed further in that the services do not seek to eradicate the continuance 
of homelessness, but to serve those who are homeless. More equitable efforts to 
addressing homelessness in Skid Row will involve seeking to end homelessness. 
Secondly, Gutierrez’s notion of revolution applied to Skid Row means equalizing class 
differences between the homeless and those who serve them. This is possible only 
through socioeconomic and political empowerment opportunities. In order for 
socioeconomic and political empowerment opportunities to occur, services provided to 
homeless individuals must be intentional about producing this outcome. Again, the 
current goal is to provide basic needs, not to eliminate class differences. Thirdly, 

331. Ibid., 5. 

332. J. Deotis Roberts, Black Theology in Dialogue (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), 70. 
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Gutierrez's conclusion that Christians should adopt associations with Marxism will mean 
that individuals in Skid Row become committed to social analyses and structural change. 
This concept shifts the current approach from individualized concerns, toward communal 
and cultural transformation. 

Finally, that love compels solidarity cannot be disregarded. The move toward 
solidarity with those who exist on the margins of society is an uncommon practice for 
most Christians. The normative method has been an individualistic approach in which 
personal salvation took primacy. Contrastingly, this current approach insists that “the 
church [must go] directly to the poor, joining them in their struggles, and forming basic 
communities where faith is vibrant and alive in its social and liberating dimension.” 333 
Love for residents of Skid Row will insist on solidarity with them, opposing factors that 
perpetuate homelessness, especially as this is done through social structures. The 
powerlessness of homeless individuals coupled with structural inequities that perpetuate 
homelessness necessitates social cohesion across class lines. This effort could provide 
resources inherent with socio-economic and political empowerment opportunities. 

Yet, solidarity with homeless individuals cannot happen amidst stereotypes and 
ignorance, as discussed in Chapter 2. Only when misconceptions are overturned will 
homeless people become participants in their own struggle and not objects of good will 
and charity, as in the empiricist model. Individuals must experience the context and 
engage the people of the context. Accordingly, “liberation theologians maintain a 
hermeneutics of engagement instead of a hermeneutics of detachment.” 334 Clodovis Boff 


333. Leonardo Boff, 3. 

334. Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, “Toward A Feminist Biblical Hermeneutic: Biblical 
Interpretation and Liberation Theology,” in The Challenge of Liberation Theology: A First World 
Response , ed. Brian Mahan and L. Dale Richesin (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1981), 100. 
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argues for what he calls a “feet-on-the-ground theology.” According to Boff, this 
theology is: 

Worked out with the feet, moves through the whole body, and rises to the head. 
There are some things you can grasp only by going there and seeing for yourself. 
This kind of theology emerges from the grassroots, from those who live on the 
rock bottom of history, the poor and the oppressed. 335 

When feet-on-the-ground theology occurs, the concern will no longer be that some are set 

free, but that all are liberated from the material restrictions that impede spiritual freedom. 

This effort is informed by a mutual interchange (not mutual dependency) between those 

who are homeless and those who stand in solidarity with them. 

Major Themes in Liberation Theology 

Four themes, although not explicitly stated until now, are recurrent in the 

liberation theology literature: commitment to stand with the poor, facilitating hope for the 

poor, God’s presence with the poor and the preferential option for the poor. First, 

commitment to the poor is the impetus for action of liberation theologians. Even more, 

commitment to the cause of the poor is a mandate for all Christians. Bonino observed, 

“Christ realized in his own life and death God’s solidarity with the poor and oppressed. 

-> -? £ 

Thus, to follow Christ is to commit oneself to the cause of the poor." Liberation 

theologians believe that Christ set this example for Christians to follow. 

Commitment to the Poor 

Gutierrez’s most fundamental claim, for example, related to Jesus as participating 
in open stances against political injustice. He held that: 


335. Clodovis Boff, Feet-on-the-Ground Theology: A Brazilian Journey (Maryknoll. NY: Orbis 
Books, 1987), xii. 

336. Jose Miguez Bonino “Love and Social Transformation in Liberation Theology," 1 in The 
Future of Liberation Theology: Essays in Honor of Gustavo Gutierrez , ed. Marc H. Ellis and Otto Maduro 
(Maryknoll NY: Orbis Books, 1989), 125. 
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Jesus’ preaching, lifestyle and eschatological message is a religious message and 
yet one with political implications. Liberation theology is, therefore, faithful to 
the historical Jesus to the extent that it takes up the political implications of his 
preaching and practices without, at the same time, reducing religion to 
politics. 3 ' 7 

One cannot be truly Christian without committing to the cause of those who have been 
disadvantaged and disempowered by socio-political and socio-economic forces. Brown 
posits: 


In order to facilitate the liberation of oppressed people the effort must begin with 
a commitment to stand with [the poor] and to identify with them. In this way, 
salvation is mediated through the human project. Only after this commitment has 
been made can liberation for all become a real possibility. 

When this commitment arises, salvation becomes qualitative in that it is no longer 

concerned with how many (quantitative) will make it to heaven, but that all will make it 

to heaven. In fact, “this new understanding of theology or, better still, spirituality must 

be a community enterprise.” 339 This is what Gutierrez refers to as a “qualitative leap.” 

Those who participate in this process deepen their own salvific relationship with God, 

while the potential for the entire community to experience salvation is increased. When 

the ideology (or theology) shifts to this position, there is a qualitative distinction in 

commitment and approach. 

Two biblical narratives are especially expressive of communal salvation. The 
first is the exodus narrative that relates salvation to liberation from oppression. This 
example highlights corporate emancipation from oppression as salvation. Gutierrez 
argues that liberation is “the passage of a people through the solitude and dangers of the 


337. “Gustavo Gutierrez/’ in Modem Christian Thought: vol. 1, The Twentieth Century . 2nd ed., 
by James C. Livingston, and Francis Schussler Fiorenza (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2006), 292. 

338. Robert McAfee Brown, Gustavo Gutierrez . 32. 

339. Gustavo Gutierrez, We Drink from Our Own Wells: The Spiritual Journey of a People , trans. 
Matthew J. O’Connell (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1984), 137. 
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desert, as it carves out its own way in the following of Jesus Christ.” 340 This example 
also demonstrates the commitment to facilitate corporate emancipation. The second, 
“expressive of Christian praxis, is the symbol of promise, revealing the dynamic 
character of salvation as a process, as both 'already’ experienced in the present, and as 
not-yet' [but] hoped for in the future.” 341 Hope is the driving force behind this 

. 349 

commitment. " 

Importance of Hope 

Hope therefore, is a second major theme in liberation theology. Chris Wiltsher 
describes liberation theology as “a means of creating and sustaining hope in hopeless 
situations, a channel of empowerment, and a catalyst for change.” 343 Hope is essential to 
a successful liberation theology effort in Skid Row because the homeless must look 
forward to a better situation. 344 Homeless individuals must believe that a change in their 
condition is possible. In other words, hope refutes demoralization. Bonino offers: “A 
reflection about liberation can only exist where the awareness of oppression is coupled 
with an awareness of the possibility of freedom from oppression - a hope, a dream, a 
restlessness, and expectation that things as they are ought to and can be changed.” 345 
When hopefulness (rather than dependency) is internalized it will counter apathy and 


340. Ibid. 

341. Rebecca Chopp, The Praxis of Suffering: An Interpretation of Liberation and Political 
Theologies (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1986), 59. 

342. Donald Capps offers a working definition of hope. He writes, '‘Hoping is the perception that 
what one wants to happen will happen, a perception that is fueled by desire and in response to felt 
deprivation.” For more see, Capps, “The Agent of Hope,” in Images of Pastoral Care: Classic Readings , ed. 
Robert Dykstra (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2005), 189. 

343. Chris Wiltsher, “Anglicising Liberation Theology,” in Liberation Theology UK . ed. Chris 
Rowland and John Vincent (Sheffield: Urban Theology Unit, 1995), 79. 

344. For an interesting discussion on the subject of hope, please see Ellen Ott Marshall, Though 
the Fig Tree Does Not Blossom: Toward a Responsible Theology of Christian Hope (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2006). 
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inertia. Hope will incite effort toward a better condition. This hope emerges out of 
knowing that God is present and works in solidarity with them in history. Related to this, 
Gutierrez argued, “the concept of utopia is relational to present historical reality, but it is 
both a denunciation of the status quo and an annunciation of what is to come.” 346 That is, 
hope is in knowing that oppressive conditions will end and holistic liberation will be 
realized. 

God’s Presence 

God’s presence among the poor is a third key theme in liberation theology. The 
presence of God is manifested through people. Brown posits, “God is visible whenever 
people put concerns for others' safety above concern for their own safety; whenever 
those who have little enough for themselves share with those who have even less.” 347 In 
other words, God's presence is experienced among the homeless through those who join 
them in their cause. A church in Skid Row must demonstrate this presence. Yet, it also 
must point toward the metaphysical God who also is committed to them in their struggle 
Preferential Option for the Poor 

Finally, the preferential option for the poor is the result of the convergence of 

commitment, hope and God’s presence. Gutierrez explains: 

Poor refers to victims of material poverty; preferential is inspired by the notion 
of spiritual childhood or the capacity to accept the will of God in our lives; and 
option relates to the idea of commitment, which means solidarity with the poor 
and rejection of poverty as something contrary to the will of God. 


346. Gutierrez, Theology of Liberation . 232 - 33. 

347. Robert McAfee Brown, Gustavo Gutierrez. 29. 

348. Gustavo Gutierrez, “The Task and Content of Liberation Theology,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Liberation Theology , ed. Christopher Rowland (Cambridge, New York: Cambridge 
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This preference for the poor is derived from Judeo-Christian readings of the Bible. 

According to Benne, ‘'the evidence that God has a bias toward the poor, runs throughout 

the biblical narrative. The election of Abraham, the liberation of Israel from the bondage 

of the Egyptians, the prophetic insistence on justice for the poor, and the teachings and 

ministry of Jesus all point to God’s particular concern for the poor.” 349 Christians are 

urged to comply with these biblical narratives. To not do so, is to take sides with those 

who perpetuate their poverty. This concept “provides a guideline for the kinds of change 

that are necessary to bring greater justice into an unjust world.” 350 The injustices referred 

to are social desertion and being rendered insignificant by society. Segundo contends: 

The option for the poor derives simply from the fact that the poor are the 
abandoned, the marginalized of a society such as we know it; and therefore God 
makes an option for them, in order to bestow the reign upon them. This is the 
understanding of the gospel that we adopt. 351 

Yet, the preferential option for the poor is not to be misunderstood as not having concern 

for the wealthy. But the poor are powerless. Taking sides with the poor is an effort to 

bring equity and justice on their behalf. 

Principally, this concept is concerned with those who have been dehumanized and 
deemed invisible in society. The historical relevance of the Bible demonstrated in that 
God always sided with the poor, conveys a dictum to not dismiss those who are poor and 
homeless in the world. This theological methodology calls for the “humanization of the 
poor, which necessitates the cessation of their dehumanization, which is sin, and the 


349. Benne, 53. 
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accompanying redemption of those who dehumanize them.” " It seeks to bring 
oppressed people into full participation in society. 

Discussion 

Latin American theologians became discontented with theologies that were 
incompatible with their concerns for socio-economic and political justice. Prior methods 
of philosophical and classical theologies were unhelpful in dealing with the reality of 
poverty and oppression. This concern urged theologians to conduct theology from the 
‘underside.’ Liberation theologies insist that theology begins with the lived experiences 
of people. Otherwise, traditional theological methodologies stagnate God’s revelatory 
and liberating activity, making it abstract from the concrete realities of people. Socio¬ 
political analysis became the apparatus to examine the causes of poverty and oppression; 
but more, to establish a method to engage the social structures that perpetuated 
poverty. 353 Through social analyses, theologians were enabled to have a more detailed 
understanding of restrictive social structural issues. Social and political analysis are 
foundational to a liberation theology approach since the issues that confront individuals 
in the contexts of poverty, oppression and marginalization are held to be created and 
maintained through social and political systems. It is from these systems that liberation 
theologians seek to liberate those who are oppressed. 

Liberation theologians were concerned with the dependent status of individuals 
and of Latin America on other nations. Social structures were designed to accommodate 
a process of dependence that was internal and external to Latin America. Both, 


352. Kerr- Osman, 41. 

353. Liberation theologians criticize the position that sees the causes of poverty as laziness or 
ignorance. This view sees poverty on individualistic levels but ignores the structural causations of mass 
poverty or even that, which may have assisted in individual poverty. 
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individuals and nations internalized conditions of dependency on foreign resources. This 
compelled liberation theologians to develop a theology that would be a corrective to 
internal and external factors that perpetuated their poverty. 

This concern is relevant to pastoral theology and ministry in Skid Row. In 
principally similar ways, the system of services in Skid Row (as seen in Chapter 1) is 
designed to accommodate poverty, social dependency and homelessness, not to eradicate 
poverty, social dependency and homelessness. Comparable to the Latin American 
context, a concern in Skid Row is the socio-cultural and psychospiritual effects of the 
internalization of dependency by both, the homeless individuals on the services offered in 
the community, and the service institutions providing them. Although it is understood 
that many homeless individuals benefit from these services, the context of Skid Row may 
have an adverse psychospiritual effect on individuals who live there. Thus, if 
psychospiritual wholeness is to be effectively promoted in Skid Row, the effort will be 
with eliminating practices that foster dependency, socio-economic depravation and that 
do not facilitate empowerment. 

Summary 

This chapter began with a discussion of Latin American Liberation theology. The 
intent was to gain insight into how liberation theology might be applicable to the context 
of Skid Row. I made some suggestions about how liberation theology might be applied 
to Skid Row. Having done this, I can now transition into a more detailed discussion of 
the application of liberation theology to pastoral care in Skid Row. Although it is now 
understood that liberation theology mandates socio-structural engagement, the question 
of whether this is the most effective approach in Skid Row remains. In the following 
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chapter, I pursue this question. Moreover, I develop a socio-theology model of ministry 
in Skid Row (Liberative-Prophetic) based on the previous discussion. This socio¬ 
theology will be informed by the descriptive analysis of the community in Chapter 1, 
sociological literature in Chapter 2, homeless sample participants in Chapter 3 and 
concepts from liberation theology. 



Chapter 5: 

A Socio-Theological/ Psychospiritual Approach in Skid Row 

Introduction 

In this chapter I reflect on the question of the role of a Christian church in Skid 
Row. This broad question has to do with whether a church in Skid Row should provide 
spiritual guidance only, understood soteriologically, and as intrapersonal well-being 
(emotional and psychological), or if it should be involved in socio-structural concerns to 
help individuals overcome homelessness as suggested in the previous chapter. Liberation 
theology insists that socio-structural matters are critical theological concerns in situations 
of oppression, poverty and classism. However, the question remains if engagement of 
socio-structural factors is the favored approach in Skid Row. Liberation theology was 
not developed explicitly with Skid Row in mind, but for a specifically Latin American 
context. And although it has been shown that principles of Latin American liberation 
theology are applicable to Skid Row, it has not been determined if this approach is more 
efficacious than soteriological and intrapersonal development of homeless individuals in 
the community . 354 Is it more effectual for a church in Skid Row to engage structurally 
systemic needs of homeless individuals? Or, should efforts to meet the soteriological 
aspirations and emotional and psychological needs of parishioners be the priority of a 
church in Skid Row? 

This question is poignant when it is pursued with a contextualized understanding 
of the community. Numerous social service programs are available in Skid Row to 
address the practical needs of homeless individuals. In fact, as much as Skid Row is a 

354. It should be noted that the church historically, has also been a source of meeting the practical 
needs of members of society. As documented in Acts 4:34-37, the Primitive Church began with members 
meeting the practical needs of each of other. Throughout the history of the church this concept has found 
expression in various ways. 
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densely populated homeless community, it also is a concentration of social services. 

Why should a church in this community then, engage in structural matters instead of 
focusing on soteriological and intrapersonal needs? What might this church do that is not 
done by the existent organizations designed to assist homeless individuals? 

The pursuit of this question gives attention to methodology. For example, if a 
church's role is to tend only to soteriological and intrapersonal matters, traditional church 
practices may be employed that will suffice. This can be accomplished through 
preaching, teaching, prayer and pastoral care and counseling. A church can also offer 
small groups and other means of community that facilitate spiritual growth. If the role of 
the church is to cultivate opportunities for overcoming homelessness through social 
engagement, as liberation theology would suggest, the methodology becomes more 
complex. In what ways does it accomplish this task without losing sight of individuals' 
intrapersonal concerns? Moreover, how does this church increase homeless individuals’ 
potential to relocate out of Skid Row, in such a way that relocation is enduring? 

To answer these questions, I begin by looking at the benefits and limitations of 
offering only spiritual opportunities through congregational efforts. This model will be 
based on the needs of sample participants in Chapter 3. This approach will lend itself to 
an examination of whether secular involvement is necessary for a church in Skid Row. I 
then posit ways secular involvement may be carried out. This will include the role of 
crisis intervention, homiletics, social support and the development of a public theology 
on behalf of the homeless as a means of pastoral care. Effectively, this chapter places 
homelessness in conversation, more directly, with pastoral care. I conclude the chapter 


with a summary. 
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The Question of Spiritual Support 

Each participant in this study commented on the spiritual significance of the 
church during his or her homelessness. Donna remarked that the spiritual component of 
the church is vital to her. Dennis placed high value on the spirituality of the church. He 
states, “It was the church that revived me; that brought me back to life. Now I am 
revived. Now I am alive. I am alive in the spirit. I am reborn, I am back to where I was 
years ago.” Carl suggests, “The church must give [homeless people] hope.” Richard 
offers, “The church taught him not to judge others.” And for Joyce, the “church is where 
[she] gains strength.” Through the church, she has learned to “love [herself] more than 
[she] ever has.” Michelle's spirituality also enables her to cope with living in Skid Row. 
In fact, she maintains that God sent her to Skid Row. This “benevolent reframing” helps 
her to deal with the adverse circumstances connected to her previous life experiences and 
her current homelessness. Effectively, Michelle’s statement is a theodicy of 
homelessness. 355 This theodicy does not hold God in blame for her homelessness. God 
remains the source of her physical, emotional and spiritual support. Although Michelle’s 
perspective may be seen as denial, it provides a defense against intrapersonal trauma 
related to being homeless. 

For these individuals, the church in Skid Row is their neighborhood church. It 
provides intrapersonal empowerment that enables them to endure difficulties related to 
their homelessness. They look to the church to provide spiritual care and community in 


355. The term “theodicy” coined by Gottfried Leibniz, has to do with the justification of a deity’s 
justice and goodness in light of suffering and evil. As it relates to Skid Row, God must not be seen as the 
cause of homelessness or the abuse that homeless individuals may have endured. God must remain a loving 
God in the face of immense difficulties associated with the homeless person’s experiences. 
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the way traditional church practices have done. To them, it is not a secular organization. 
The church is a sacred institution for the purpose of spiritual nurturing. 

Because of the emotional and psychological trauma homeless individuals have, 
and continue to endure (as seen in Chapter 3), it is important for the church to provide 
spiritual support. This also is important because of their expectation of the church. Each 
participant looks to the church to provide support they perceive as emanating from God. 
According to Kenneth Pargament, “Perceptions of support and guidance by God in times 
of trouble appear to be a helpful form of religious coping . . . Those who report a greater 
sense of spiritual support often experience more positive outcomes.” 356 Spiritual support 
therefore, serves as a positive religious coping method. 357 It defends against the 
dehumanizing effects of poverty and homelessness. Even more, it fosters a process of 
collaboration with God. 

Joint efforts with God in times of trouble can prove beneficial. In such 
circumstances, individuals and God work together to solve problems. The caution is that 
individuals must participate in the process. Deferring the effort to God can be, not only 
practically unprofitable, but spiritually damaging as well. If hopes are not realized, the 
individual can begin to blame God. Viewing events as punishment from God is 
considered to be a negative reframing or a negative religious coping method. Such 
perspectives lead to feelings of self-reproach, trepidation, desperation, despondency, 
antipathy, learned helplessness, and spiritual dissatisfaction. Eventually, the relationship 

356. Kenneth Pargament, The Psychology of Religion and Coping: Theory, Research. Practice 
(New York: Guilford Press, 1997), 288. 

357. Pargament documents six types of religious coping. These include: spiritual, congregational, 
religious reframing, religious approaches to agency and control, religious rituals, and combinations of 
religious coping methods. Other positive religious coping methods include prayer, having and utilizing 
spiritual or social support network, forgiveness, and religious reframing. There are three types of religious 
reframing: reframing the situation, reframing the individual, and reframing the sacred. Ibid. 
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between the individual and God can become tenuous. This may lead to the total 
abandonment of faith and cause inner rage. 

Congregational Support 

Comments of sample participants regarding spiritual benefits of the church in 
Skid Row demonstrate the importance of providing spiritual support. Yet, the 
significance of positive perceptions of God also is viewed. While positive perceptions 
can be empowering, negative perceptions can become debilitating. Thus, when a church 
provides spiritual support in Skid Row, positive God representations must be central. 

One way spiritual support can be experienced that conveys positive God representations 
is through congregational support. Congregational support is the support members 
receive through their presence and interaction with other parishioners. This support may 
be viewed in three aspects that pertain to the spiritual dimension: soteriological, practical, 
and emotional and psychological. 

Soteriological Efforts 

First, congregational support is perceived as spiritual because the church itself is 
viewed as sacred. The sanctity of the church is derived from its concem.with 
soteriological, metaphysical and eschatological matters. Members of a congregation 
usually share this perspective. Therefore, congregational support often fosters 
soteriological guidance and accountability among members. 


358. Spiritual coping may manifest in either positive or negative methods. While positive spiritual 
coping strategies may urge individuals toward God and spiritual community, negative spiritual coping 
strategies can alienate individuals from God and spiritual community. Moreover, negative spiritual coping 
strategies may cause hesitancy and distrust of pastoral care-givers. 
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Embodiment of the Sacred 

Second, when church members support one another, their support is often equated 
with assistance from God. “The support members derive from their congregation works 
in tandem with the spiritual support they derive from their faith, both contributing to 
positive outcomes in stressful times.” 359 Individuals in need often rely on other members 
of their church for support. This support can be as simplistic as providing a ride for 
another, help with a job application, or offering assistance during financial hardship. The 
practical support from congregational members is understood as provided by God. 
Emotional and Psychological Support 

Third, congregational support may be expressed through being present during 
emotional distress. This may be especially beneficial when individuals share similar 
circumstances. The ability to relate to comparable experiences can provide an 
interpersonal connectivity that offers affirmation and camaraderie. Because of mutual 
suffering, individuals are able to relate sympathetically with the circumstances of others. 
In this way, shared experiences can become the impetus that solidifies individuals as a 
community. An example of the potential effectiveness of this concept can be viewed in 
Richard's narrative. Through his experiences in Skid Row, he learned to not judge other 
homeless individuals, but to lovingly accept them as they are. 

Small Group Method 

Small groups also can provide a vital link to spiritual development and 
intrapersonal well-being while conveying positive God representations. Small groups are 
those groups in which individuals come together regularly to discuss matters that pertain 
to their personal struggles. These discussions are intentional about providing a “safe 


359. Pargament, 289. 
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space’’ for homeless individuals to engage issues of being abused, drug addictions, the 
effects of poverty and homelessness. Since human beings are naturally social, lack of 
relationality can have devastating consequences on emotional and psychospiritual health. 
Small groups foster the development of relational bonds for the purpose of spiritual 
support and relationality. Subsequently, these developed relationships can avert the 
consequences of relational deprivation by offering a space for emotional intimacy. Keith 
A. Roberts offers, ‘‘Many churches - liberal and conservative - have established small 
groups within their churches to enhance intimacy and sharing.” 360 This model allows 
intrapersonal issues to be addressed at intrinsically substantive levels through sharing of 
historiographies. This conversational approach employs individuals’ life-narratives as 
positive assets. Therefore, this model enables individuals to be the expert on matters that 
pertain to them, based on subjective personal experiences. This effort has to do with the 
reversal of negative internalizations of externally imposed perceptions about one’s self. 
This approach may prove intrapersonally and interpersonally empowering, and thus 
invaluable in combating negative internalized stereotypes by homeless individuals. 
Deconstructing Externally Imposed Internalizations 

As much as homeless individuals need to be free from the constrictions associated 
with poverty and homelessness, they also must be freed from adverse psychological, 
emotional and spiritual consequences related to homelessness. Thus, salvation means 
release from psychological, emotional and spiritual repression. This can be accomplished 
through the ridding of externally imposed irrational beliefs about one’s self through 

360. Keith A. Roberts, ‘‘A Sociological Overview: Mental Health Implications of Religio-Cultural 
Megatrends in the United States,” in Religion and Prevention in Mental Health: Research. Vision, and 
Action , ed, Kenneth I. Pargament, Kenneth I. Matson, and Robert E. Hess (New York: Haworth Press, 
1992), 51. 
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intentional conveyance of negative images about their personhood. Externally imposed 
images have been particularly perpetuated in the way homelessness is portrayed through 
the media, compounded in the way homeless individuals are treated by members of 
mainstream society. When homeless individuals internalize negative images, or if their 
positive attributes are ignored (as documented in Chapter 2), these concepts become 
personalized and integrated into the way they think, and subsequently feel about 
themselves. 

The deconstruction of these negative internalizations can be effectuated through 
personal recollection and articulation of factors that led to homelessness. This method 
rightly transfers the blame to the perpetrator instead of perpetuating feelings of self¬ 
blame. This is not an emphasis on victimization, although sample participants were 
victimized as children. The effort has to do with the deconstruction of false internalized 
perceptions that lead to low self-esteem and self-worth. This process is not only helpful 
in addressing everyday issues related to homelessness, it also is useful in overcoming 
self-defeating internalized beliefs related to social class, and self-perceptions resultant 
from being abused. Thus, externalizing misperceptions can assist in freeing individuals 
from psychological, emotional and spiritual repression. 

The concept is that congregations and small groups offer empathetic community. 
In turn, healthy congregational support and small groups may counter relational and 
attention deprivation. Homeless individuals in these settings will be able to establish 
relational bonds with others who understand their situation. These relationships will 
offer emotional and psychological buffers that deflect stress associated with adverse life 
events. Relational support therefore, reduces the effect of factors that impede spiritual 
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freedom. It enables individuals to worship God in the presence (or absence) of 
invalidating life experiences. In this way, congregational support and small groups that 
maintain positive God representations may be excellent forms of spiritual care for 
homeless individuals in Skid Row. 

Considerations 

Spiritual support is essential to the well-being of homeless individuals in Skid 
Row who place value on the church. Such support systems can limit the severity of 
emotional and psychological traumatization related to homelessness. The church must 
provide this support in non-judgmental ways, employing positive God representations. 
Otherwise, the church can do harm by creating more stress for the individual. Yet, the 
church must be aware of the dangers associated with spiritual and congregational support 
efforts that are inconsiderate of the emotional fragility of the homeless individual. With 
this in mind, three concerns emerge from providing spiritual opportunities only: 1. 
Adverse congregational experiences, 2. The promotion of survival techniques that ignores 
structural engagement, and 3. Perpetuating disaffiliation from mainstream society. 
Negative Congregational Experiences 

Firstly, although the development of relational bonds is inevitable and necessary 
within the congregational model, it is imperative to note that it is the quality of 
relationships that matter. Negative congregational experiences will intensify 
homelessness, and become a stressor itself. This will further alienate the individual in 
need of support as they seek to avoid the stressor. When individuals are troubled, they 
need a support system they can trust and rely on. Without such a system, other 
difficulties are dealt with in silence, perpetuating isolation, low self-esteem and general 
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distrust of all systems. The church must guard against negative congregational 
experiences. Although congregational interaction cannot be regulated among individuals, 
the church must emphasize the importance of loving interaction. 

Sanctuary Trauma 

When homeless individuals reach out for support and are further mistreated, they 
can turn deep within themselves with anger and resentment toward themselves and 
others, and harbor destructive hostility and rage. Carrie Doehring refers to this as 
“sanctuary trauma.” According to Doehring, sanctuary trauma “describes the further 
trauma experienced by traumatized people who not only do not receive social support, 
but are mistreated by the social support systems following traumatization.” 361 
Consistently, if congregations are perceived as rejecting individuals, feelings of 
abandonment and shame can be incited. Moreover, negative congregational experiences 
in Skid Row can exacerbate emotional and psychological trauma since Skid Row is a 
community of last resort and a church there may be the absolute last place of social 
acceptability. When homeless individuals in Skid Row are mistreated in their 
congregational experience, they may succumb to the gripping effects of dejection and 
anguish imposed by the macro-Skid Row contextual experiences. This may lead to 
further alienation and isolation. 

Spiritual Sustaining Devoid of Structural Engagement 

Secondly, although spiritual and congregational support can be a sustaining 
practice for homeless individuals, without engaging social hindrances (both those that 
cause and those that perpetuate homelessness), the problem of remaining in Skid Row is 
unattended. Providing congregational opportunities does not engage the debilitating 


361. Doehring, Internal Desecration . 3. 
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structural forces that perpetuate homelessness in Skid Row. Instead, this effort ends at 
learning to cope with being homeless. From a pastoral care perspective, such efforts are 
viewed as sustaining. Sustaining is “helping a hurting person endure and transcend a 
circumstance in which restoration to his/her former condition or recuperation from 
his/her malady is either impossible or so remote as to seem improbable.” 362 Although 
sustaining is a necessary component to addressing homelessness in Skid Row (since 
individuals must learn to cope with their situation before they can effectively transcend 
it), efforts must go beyond enabling homeless individuals to survive. This is evident in 
Dennis’ case. Although he maintains that he is “revived and back to life,” he has no 
aspirations of leaving the community. Assisting people with coping with Skid Row does 
not engage destructive forces that disable healthy personality development. It works 
against social responsibility, civic involvement and fosters acceptance of social 
conditions. From this perspective, congregational opportunities are only the starting 
point of addressing the problem of homelessness. 

Disaffiliation Perpetuated 

Thirdly, another concern with this approach is that the problem of disaffiliation 
from mainstream society as outlined in Chapter 2 and confirmed in Chapter 3 remains 
unaddressed. Although emphasis of the congregational model is placed on relationality, 
the approach perpetuates affiliative bonds that are limited to Skid Row. When social and 
emotional support is found only among other homeless individuals, conformity to 
homelessness is more likely. Successful attempts to overcome homelessness require 
social connectedness with mainstream society. Therefore, if the transcendence of 

362. William A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective (New 
York: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1983), 8 -9. 
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homelessness is the goal, the congregational model alone does not suffice. Efforts must 
not stop at developing affiliations among Skid Row residents. The social network must 
be extended toward mainstream society. Consistent with liberation theology concepts, 
solidarity with those external to Skid Row is critical to the effectiveness of this effort. 

The Question of Secular Involvement 

Giving attention to these considerations, I now explore ways a church in Skid 
Row might engage larger structural concerns while holding intrapersonal needs of 
individuals in tension. The liberation theology literature issues a mandate to do more 
than provide spiritual opportunities for oppressed people. There is a biblical imperative 
to relieve individuals of oppressive circumstances. According to Ronald Sider, “In the 
Old Testament, salvation is clearly social and corporate and includes every aspect of life. 
God’s salvation pertains to material prosperity and justice for the poor.” 363 This task is 
accomplished through social engagement and praxis. For Gutierrez, Christianity compels 
one to action and commitment, especially to those who are unable to defend themselves. 
Correspondingly, liberation theology will hold that love will not allow homeless 
individuals to remain homeless. Consistently, a church in Skid Row following this model 
will have a responsibility to do all it can to lessen homelessness. Under this paradigm, 
the church in Skid Row will be required to engage systemic and structural factors that 
impede the individual’s escape of homelessness. 

A church in Skid Row then, will be faced with fostering not only soteriological 
and intrapersonal healthiness, but existential salvation as well, hi fact, emotional 
salvation will promote interpersonal health. In turn, interpersonal health will foster 

363. Ronald J. Sider, Good News and Good Works: A Theology for the Whole Gospel (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 1999), 86. 
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emotional salvation. Accordingly, church efforts will be holistic; dealing with every 
aspect of the individual, making its efforts complete and exhaustive. Holistic efforts 
include giving attention to impediments that reduce the quality of other efforts. 
Otherwise, the process will be repetitive and endless. To heal an individual of adverse 
psychological, emotional and spiritual affects connected to being homeless while the 
individual has no means of overcoming homelessness is only to foster conformity to 
homelessness. Efforts must assist in liberating the individual from the structural entities 
that perpetuate homelessness. Only then can true intrapersonal wholeness become a 
reality. This means the church concerned with intrapersonal, emotional spiritual well¬ 
being of homeless individuals will be concerned as much with factors that cause and 
perpetuate homelessness as it is with how to sustain homeless individuals during their 
homelessness. Thus, holistic efforts inevitably widen beyond assisting individuals to 
cope with being homeless, they seek ways of overcoming homelessness. 
Communal-Structural Matters of Interest 

Consequently, a church in Skid Row must resist dealing only with social 
symptomology exhibited as social dysfunction, antisocial behavior, and homelessness, 
without engaging structural causality. Essentially, efforts must not approach the 
community from a pathological perspective. Such approaches objectify homeless 
individuals and perpetuate their dependent condition. Instead, the approach must be 
empathetic to the homeless individual's predicament perpetuated by structural factors. 

Yet, before a responsible and relevant methodology for structural engagement in 
Skid Row can be developed, there are four factors that first must be considered. These 
include the culture of the community, the experientially-contextual reality of the 
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individual, crisis appraisals and disaffdiative conditions from mainstream society leading 
to demoralization. These considerations are attentive to a holistic effort of liberation. 
Cultural Variables 

First, it is important for the church to understand the cultural variables involved 
with this effort. Intrapersonal well-being cannot be fostered apart from consideration of 
an individual’s cultural context. Attending to emotional and psychological aspects of the 
individual does not attend to aggregate cultural issues connected to the individual. Such 
efforts gloss over the intrapersonal implications of cultural variables. Resultantly, the 
qualitative effectiveness of efforts to address homelessness will be limited. 
Comprehensive efforts give attention to the dynamics of the community in which the 
individual exist. This is especially significant when drugs, crime, violence, mental illness 
and poverty are prevalent in the way they are in Skid Row. 

This can be observed in Dennis’ case study. Dennis frequently used the missions 
in Skid Row to meet his practical and emotional needs. He found love and acceptance in 
the missions. But when the missions closed, Dennis found himself back in the streets 
where, as he says, “there were people with money.” The activities in the streets had a 
significant influence on him. That influence may have contributed to his escalated drug 
use and subsequent inability and desire to leave Skid Row. Because drug use is 
informally sanctioned through the culture of the community, it is not atypical and is 
sometimes encouraged. This is but one factor that demands theological engagement be 
concerned with problematic cultural variables of the community. Others include the 
culture of social dependency (including church efforts that perpetuate dependency), the 
culture of poverty, the culture of homelessness, the aesthetics of the community, police 
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harassment, the practice of dumping, and general emotional and psychological malaise 
among many residents. These factors can have psychospiritual mal-effects on individuals 
who live there, which result in apathy and conformity. Thus, a fonnal understanding of 
contextual cultural factors is significant for a church in Skid Row. 
Experientially-Contextual 

Second, attention must be given to the way in which fonnative experiences prior 
to becoming homeless influences the culture. Prior experiences, together with current 
cultural influences comprise an experientially-contextual understanding. The term 
experientially-contextual denotes the interplay between past experiences of an individual 
who is influenced by, and influences his/her current context. As seen in Chapter 3, some 
homeless individuals were exposed to violence at young ages and were raised in socio¬ 
economically challenged homes. Many were physically abused before the first grade and 
consistently thereafter. Some were abandoned or reared in homes where parents, (most 
often single parent) or foster parents were addicted to drugs and alcohol. Some were 
sexually abused with the inability to defend themselves. The entirety of this upbringing 
placed them on a life-trajectory that was destructive and dangerous. The collectivization 
of individuals in Skid Row with such experiences invariably forms a culture of despair. 

In turn, the culture imposes atypical norms and values that restrict spiritual, emotional, 
social and psychological health. 

Crisis Appraisals 

Third, and closely connected to experientially-contextual concerns are crisis 
appraisals. This is so because of the way in which previous life experiences inform the 
current emotional state and cognitive appraisal ability of the individual. Crisis appraisals 
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also are connected to the experientially-contextual factor because of the way the 
community is capable of intensifying previous experiences and initiate or desensitize the 
individual to a crisis situation. Crisis is an internal response to external events or stimuli. 
The event itself is not a crisis if the person affected by the event does not consider it to be 
a crisis. It is the appraisal of the event that determines if the situation is a crisis, or the 
level thereof. A contextual concern in Skid Row related to crisis appraisals is the 
inevitable acculturation process. Acculturation to Skid Row gives rise to a reduction in 
crisis appraisal. This is further informed by previous life experiences that have 
desensitized the individual to the abnormality and enormity of such circumstances. 

When individuals do not view their homeless state as a crisis, or they have learned to deal 
with being homeless so that it is no longer a crisis, they may not make efforts to 
overcome it. Rather, they will adapt to the condition and learn to negotiate the 
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circumstances.’ 

Disaffiliation and Demoralization Considered 

Fourth, the sociology literature holds that disaffiliation and demoralization are 
often present among homeless individuals. This theory is consistent with the experiences 
of sample participants in this study. Disaffiliation from mainstream is a vital social 
breach that restricts homeless individuals' efforts to overcome homelessness. When 
disaffiliation from mainstream society is continuous, affiliations within Skid Row also 
are perpetuated. According to the literature, when this happens, homeless individuals 


364. According to Gary Morse, “Much of the adaptive process revolves around daily activities ... 
. Daily activities are geared toward meeting important basic needs for food, income, and shelter while also 
attempting to assure one’s personal safety from physical harm and harassment. Little energy is left to 
negotiate for assistance or to seek permanent employment.” Gary Morse, “Causes of Homelessness,” in 
Homelessness: A National Perspective , ed. Marjorie J. Robertson and Milton Greenblatt (New York: 
Plenum Press, 1992), 13. 
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will eventually become demoralized. Consequently, disaffiliation from mainstream must 
be brokered. 

Preventative and Corrective Concerns 

Consideration of the previous factors related to communal-structural issues 
associated with homelessness in Skid Row provides the foundation for social 
engagement. They necessitate that methods of social engagement be viewed as 
preventative and corrective. Preventative and corrective concerns arise out of the need to 
address issues directly related to homeless individuals’ present needs, influenced by 
his/her past experiences and compounded by the current culture of the context 
(experientially-contextual). Neither, the preventative or the corrective effort takes 
precedence above the other. Both efforts must be taken seriously if homelessness is to be 
minimized in Skid Row. 

Preventative Measures 

The preventative aspect does not involve efforts to reduce homelessness at larger 
societal levels, although this must also happen. 365 Individuals in Skid Row already are 
homeless. The preventative effort has to do with averting the Skid Row socialization 
process that leads to demoralization. 366 That is, efforts must be made to discontinue any 
acquiescence to Skid Row culture. New arrivals to Skid Row are a particular aim of this 
effort. Although they are already homeless, they may not have acculturated to Skid Row. 
The promotion of non-conformity to communal factors such as the high prevalence of 


365. Attention must be given to preventing homelessness at the larger social level. However, this 
concern is not within the scope of this dissertation. This matter holds implications for further research that 
might employ this model at a national level. 

366. Anton Boisen conducted extensive work on pastoral care of society. For an interesting and 
relevant reading, please see Boisen, Religion in Crisis and Custom: A Sociological and Psychological 
Study (New York: Harper, 1955). 
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drugs, crime and social service institution dependency, or the normalcy of sleeping in 
tents on sidewalks must be at the heart of this approach. This emphasis may reduce or 
eliminate the potential of these and other factors having a negative influence on the 
homeless individual. 

Preventative efforts also are directed toward individuals who have lived in Skid 
Row for any length of time. Those who remain homeless in Skid Row for extended 
periods risk becoming less involved in mainstream society. Inevitably, they become 
more and more acculturated to the "‘Skid Row way of life.” As a result, they are more 
likely to become less inclined to leave Skid Row. Therefore, a vital component of 
preventative social engagement is the consideration of the ongoing processes of 
socialization, disaffiliation and demoralization. Attention to these factors (especially 
during pastoral care sessions) addresses the continuation of the Skid Row socialization 
process, thus countering the potential of demoralization. 

Three of six participants in this study (Donna, Richard and Carl) have not become 
demoralized. Donna and Carl lived in Skid Row for only 3 years, while Richard has 
lived there for only 2 years. One individual in this study (Joyce) showed resistance to the 
onset of demoralization. She has lived in Skid Row for 8 years and has made several 
attempts to relocate. Even though she has difficulty maintaining residence away from 
Skid Row, she remains hopeful that one day she will. She looks to the church to provide 
empowerment to resist demoralization. To meet her needs, this effort seeks to prevent 
conformity to the normative standards of the community, such as ongoing dependency of 


367. This phrase is borrowed from Samuel E. Wallace. For more on this concept please see, 
Samuel E. Wallace, Skid Row as a Wav of Life (Totowa NJ: Bedminster Press, 1965). 
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social services and affiliative bonds limited to Skid Row. Effectively, this approach 
seeks to avert lost hopes of ever leaving the community. 

Corrective Measures 

Corrective approaches also are important since the individual already is homeless 
and has immediate needs. By the time individuals arrive at a church in Skid Row, 
correcting the problem of homelessness is of concern. Consistent with mediation 
principle posited in Chapter 4, a critical comprehension of socio-structural causal factors 
that led to individuals’ arrival in Skid Row must inform the corrective effort. An 
informed perspective of issues that contributed to individuals’ homelessness will provide 
insight into what intrapersonal problems may need to be corrected. It also determines the 
prioritization of the communal factors that need to be corrected that may aggravate 
personal vulnerabilities. ‘'Vulnerability means weakness and at its height, 
defenselessness against all kinds of attacks and threats.” Accordingly, corrective 
measures must be implemented at the individual and communal levels that protects 
against vulnerability. 

At the communal level, corrective efforts will involve two aspects: the absence of 
helpful opportunities and the presence of harmful features of the context. First, economic 
and social opportunities lacking in the community must be implemented. Second, 
contextual elements that restrict efforts to overcome homelessness must be removed. 369 
At the individual level, corrective approaches are concerned with emotional and 
psychological issues, with which, the homeless individual must contend. Obviously, if 

368. Jon Sobrino, Where Is God? Earthquake. Terrorism. Barbarity, and Hope (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2004), 53. Also note, from a liberation theology perspective, Sobrino documents four types of 
vulnerability that should be of concern to pastoral care providers: physical, psychological, economic and 
socio-cultural. 

369. Methods to accomplish these goals are discussed later in this chapter. 
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homelessness is caused or perpetuated through drug abuse, the concern is with getting the 
individual help for the problem. If the problem involves severe emotional or psychiatric 
disorders, referrals must be made so the individual may obtain appropriate help. 

It is essential for the pastor to know his/her limitations in these matters. “The 
limits of the pastor’s competence for counseling are set (1) by the nature and severity of 
the person’s problems and (2) by the ability and confidence of the pastor [his/herself].” 370 
If the individual is undergoing emotional difficulty, the pastor may be able to provide 
individual pastoral care and counseling. If however, the individual is enduring 
psychiatric difficulties and the pastor is not trained and qualified in this area, the pastor 
must be able to refer the individual to appropriate help. This requires the pastor to be 
familiar with emotional and psychiatric disorders, so as to distinguish these 
differences. 371 

Structural Engagement 

The preventative and corrective concern is with providing appropriate help- 
opportunities that will allow homelessness to be overcome. These considerations give 
rise to a methodology for structurally addressing homelessness in Skid Row. The 
methodology requires four significant efforts: Crisis intervention, homiletics, counter¬ 
measures against socialization, disaffiliation and demoralization; and social restoration. 
Crisis Intervention 


370. Harold I. Haas, Pastoral Counseling with People in Distress (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1970), 145. 

371. For a helpful discussion please see Nancy Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis: A Resource for 
Ministries of Care and Counseling (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1998). Also see Paul Pruyser, The 
Minister as Diagnostician (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1976). Further note: The pastor will need to 
make referrals immediately when situations present any doubt as to suicidal ideation. For more on this, see 
Pamela Cooper-White, Cry of Tamar . 231-36. 
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Crisis intervention must always remain a foremost concern for a church in Skid 

Row. Efforts to engage structural impediments cannot overlook individuals in crisis. To 

do so would run counter to the goal of engaging structural impediments: to clear the way 

for holistic well-being. A crisis situation can be an opportunity for intrapersonal and 

interpersonal growth for the individual. According to Howard W. Stone: 

People, who are in crisis, experiencing a loss or threat of loss, go through a period 
of heightened psychological accessibility. Their mistrust diminished, they 
undergo an increased openness toward learning from people who are there to help 
them. Thus, a crisis can be a turning point in a person's emotional, intellectual, 
and spiritual well-being. 372 

Although a crisis situation may be an opportune moment to foster a desire to 
overcome homelessness, the culture of Skid Row along with disaffiliation and personal 
socio-economic depravity limits the available choices for the homeless person during a 
crisis. 373 Thus, any crisis situation in Skid Row requires serious attention be given to the 
culture of the community. The important factor will be the coping strategies available to 
deal with the crisis situation. Specific crisis situations will require different responses for 
those intervening on behalf of the individual. For example, crisis intervention will differ 
among chronic homelessness and benign homelessness. Benign homelessness is usually 
considered more of a crisis situation. In these cases, intervention will entail providing 
emotional support, but will include efforts to find shelter. 

On the other hand, the chronically homeless individual may not appraise 
homelessness as a crisis or as one that can be overcome. This means the pastor must deal 


372. Howard W. Stone, Theological Context for Pastoral Caregiving: Word in Deed (New York: 
Haworth Pastoral Press, 1996), 149. 

373. Emmanuel Lartey offers that “The categories and practice of pastoral care in the Black 
church tradition emerge as overwhelmingly about preparing, strengthening and attempting to change those 
conditions which prevent persons from choosing healthy crisis-coping patterns within a framework which 
is communal and supportive.” Lartey, In Living Colour . 3. 
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patiently with apathy connected to chronic homelessness. As in the cases of Dennis and 

Michelle, some individuals have little or no desire to leave Skid Row. When 

homelessness is not viewed as a crisis, there is a lack of effort (if any at all) to overcome 

it. Therefore, chronic homeless crisis intervention will more often involve threats to the 

individual's physical well-being, such as not taking prescribed medications, potential 

overdose of illicit drugs, threats from drug dealers or women being battered. 374 In each 

instance, the approach involves dealing with substantially different needs. 

Traditional Pastoral Crisis Intervention Challenged 

Traditionally, pastors have been strategically positioned to intervene during 

crises. Stone argues this is so due to the pastor's shepherding role. Stone contends this 

role places the pastor in a strategic crisis-intervention position for three reasons. 

[First], ministers have a natural advantage in dealing with crisis situations because 
the pastor has a core of previously established relationships with people in the 
congregation and is oriented toward dealing with families and even extended 
families. [Second], pastors have often been able to detect warning signs that a 
possible crisis situation is at hand in the life of a parishioner. [Third], the pastor 
can initiate assistance without seeming overly-intrusive, or inappropriately 
meddlesome. 375 

These traditional views about ways in which pastors are strategically positioned to 
intervene in crisis situations are challenged by the context of Skid Row. This is 
observable in three important respects. First, the pastor in Skid Row may not have access 
to or even know other family members of the individuals who reside in Skid Row. Many 
homeless individuals are estranged from their family. Second, the entire community is 
homeless; therefore it is often difficult to assess who needs help beyond that which is less 
desperately needed. Third, many are transient, thus making the continuum of care almost 


374. As a pastor in Skid Row, I have been confronted with each of these circumstances. 

375. Howard W. Stone, Theological Context for Pastoral Caregiving . 6, 7. 
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impossible. 376 Moreover, the promotion of methods to provide follow-up care 
inadvertently defeats the purpose of assisting individuals in leaving Skid Row. Efforts 
should not demand the continued residence of individuals in Skid Row. 

Homiletic Pastoral Care: Sermonizing Structural Change in Skid Row 

Homiletic expositions in Skid Row can be a significant means of addressing these 
and other culturally systemic issues regarding homelessness. Resultantly, preaching can 
be a means of intrapersonal and socio-spiritual empowennent for homeless individuals. 

In fact, some have considered preaching an act of counseling. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
for example, commented, “People came to church on Sunday with every kind of personal 
difficulty and problem flesh is heir to ... A sermon was meant to meet such needs; it 

'Kll 

should be personal counseling on a group scale.'’ Donald Capps also recognizes the 
connection between the two practices. 378 Capps argues that “preaching and pastoral 
counseling are two foci of an integrated ministry” and that, “preaching and pastoral 

-37Q 

counseling have a common theological foundation.” 

In order that sermons are relevant, specific concerns must be addressed. 
Consistent with tenets of Latin American liberation theologies, exegetical work 
conducted without consideration of the experiential reality of homeless individuals and 
the social context of Skid Row will prove inconsequential to the circumstances of 


376. Howard Stone’s edited volume provides strategies for conducting counseling in time-limited 
situations. These strategies will be challenged by ministry in Skid Row. For more see Stone, ed.. Strategies 
for Brief Pastoral Counseling (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001). 

377. Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Living of These Days: An Autobiography (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1956), 94. 

378. Donald Capps is careful to point out that he does not subjugate preaching to the pastoral 
counseling discipline. 

379. Donald Capps, Pastoral Counseling and Preaching: A Quest for an Integrated Ministry 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1980), 35. Also note, more recently, Pamela Cooper-White has extolled 
preaching as an aspect of pastoral care. She states, “No longer confined to the pastor’s study, pastoral care 
may be understood as the preaching of sermons that call for personal empowerment and liberation of 
persons. .. .” Cooper-White, Shared Wisdom . 124. 
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parishioners. Such sermonic presentations will have little pragmatic applicability. For 
example, homelessness resulting from childhood trauma, drug abuse, domestic violence, 
or home foreclosures present different systemic realities. The intended change is only 
achieved through a context-specific and structurally focused exposition of biblical texts 
that is attentive to situational events. 

Hermeneutical Circle Appropriation 

Segundo’s hermeneutical circle provides homiletic insight appropriate for 
preaching in Skid Row. The basic premise is that innovative inquiries of biblical texts 
must be made, informed by the existential reality of individuals who suffer. These 
questions are not limited to, or exclusively derived from biblical texts, however; they also 
emerge out of, and are directed toward social realities. The hermeneutical circle involves 
"continuous change in our interpretation of the bible which is dictated by the continuing 
changes in our present-day reality, both individual and societal.” 380 This method arrives 
out of the concern that interpretations of Scripture must be relevant to individuals in 
specific contexts. Lartey maintains, "Among the important doors that the hermeneutic 
circle of liberation theology seems to have opened for liberation theologians has been the 
possibility, with some degree of flexibility, to allow texts to interact with people in their 
everyday social contexts.” This may be done most effectively at the corporate level. 
Corporate worship experiences offer settings to address past experiences that led to 
homelessness, daily circumstances pertaining to homelessness, and matters to overcome 
homelessness to a larger audience. 


380. Segundo, Liberation of Theology . 8. 

381. Lartey, In Living Colour . 93. 
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Sermons must be intentional about giving explicit attention to issues of abuse, 
poverty and powerlessness, issues that must be overcome in order that escaping 
homelessness is a realistic endeavor. Preaching should seek to empower homeless 
individuals to withstand, resist and transcend the gripping effects of powerlessness. As 
Lartey has rightly noted: 

An empowerment model places emphasis on the fact that there is something 
good, of worth and value within human persons. Empowerment implies not 
weakness but rather some pre-existing strength upon which one builds. The task 
of pastoral care under this model is the 'drawing out and building up’ of the 
unnoticed strengths and resources within and around people and communities. 382 

Relating homelessness to biblical narratives such as the exodus can provide powerful 

imagery of God’s presence and commitment to homeless individuals. In turn, this 

understanding elicits a deep abiding but suppressed power within the human spirit that 

incites personal dignity and self-worth. 

Furthermore, cultural impediments within the community must be challenged and 
abated where they have taken hold. At this level, sennonic expositions are aimed at 
larger communal concerns. According to J. Edward Carothers, “the role of the church is 
to serve as a converting agency or community wherein the individual is regularly 
converted and whereby the patterns of action in the community as a whole are 
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converted.” Positively affecting the cognition and behavior of a majority can be a way 
of establishing “new standards of conduct and create new customs designed to correct” 
negative cultural practices. 384 Once accomplished, this effort can generate social pressure 


382. Lartey, In Living Colour . 33. 

383. J. Edward Carothers, Keepers of the Poor (Cincinnati: Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church, 1966), 79. 

384. Gene T. Fowler, “Caring for Society," in Turning Points in Pastoral Care: The Legacy of 
Anton Boisen and Seward Hiltner . ed. LeRoy Aden and J. Harold Ellens (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1990), 221. 
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to resist the culture of dependency and homelessness. When this happens, individuals 
will be compelled to comply with the new customs of the community. This is so, because 
it will create new norms, mores and communal values that will initiate new activity and 
the rejection of previous activity, no longer acceptable by the new cultural standards. 
According to Gene T. Fowler, '‘the church implants standards of conduct in the 
community .” 385 These standards will be sacralized by the church’s sanction of them. 

The caution with this approach is in alienating some who may resist, or are 
incapable of adapting to the ‘new’ cultural standards . 386 This can lead to further 
marginalization and push individuals deeper into hiding within the community. If this 
should happen, the church will have eliminated or at least, reduced its access to the 
individual. Therefore, sermons (and all interaction with homeless individuals) must give 
attention to this possibility. Although it is vital that new cultural norms be created in 
Skid Row, this must not happen at the expense of further alienating individuals. 
Statements should be lovingly made that embraces those who are incapable of adapting to 
the new culture. Members of the community should also be encouraged to accept them. 

Counter-Measures against Disaffiliation 


385. Ibid., 222. 

386. Sociologist James Burke offers an insightful view on this point. According to Burke. 

“Cultural adaptation is a real problem. If an individual is out of his native culture, attempting to adapt to the 
local culture in any way, he needs support. These are precisely social patterns, which are under 
consideration, not those activities which he may carry on in private, in his own home, etc. Thus these are 
precisely the activities which respond to social pressure. If he is alone in his attempt to adapt, or rather in 
his partial adaptation (that is, he has not gone completely native, but is intent on making a partial adaptation 
only), then he needs the support of a group, of others making this same adaptation. He will be out of step 
with his new culture and he runs the great risk of becoming socially isolated, of being a ‘man without a 
country’ or one trying to live in a very real sense all alone.” Burke, “Cultural Adaptation and Personal 
Poverty,” 52. 
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Bahr and Caplow held that there are six affiliative bonds lacking among the 
homeless: family, school, work, religion, politics, and recreation.' 87 A church in Skid 
Row can provide opportunities that fill these affiliative voids in the life of the homeless 
person. For example, because homeless individuals often are estranged from their 
families, this church, as the “family of God,” can become an extended family through 
congregational support. This provides individuals with social support needed to 
overcome feelings of insufficiency and low self-worth. These negative self-perceptions 
can be reversed through social connectedness. Moreover, this church can offer 
educational programs such as General Educational Development (GED), English as 
Second Language (ESL), Spanish classes, computer training, or theology classes that fill 
educational deficits. It also can facilitate political involvement by encouraging members 
to attend policy meetings and can host political meetings at church. This effort will 
reduce limited civic involvement while creating socio-political empowerment. 

Finally, the church can offer recreational activities such as church outings, 
bowling or karaoke night. The church in Skid Row that I serve as pastor offers karaoke 
weekly. This event has become one of the more anticipated social gatherings of the 
community. It allows homeless individuals a space for social interaction and relaxation. 
Even more, it allows individuals to participate by setting up sound equipment, operating 
the door, as members of the prayer team and closing the church at the conclusion of the 
event. These activities provide opportunities for individuals to be affirmed and to have 
purpose. “Having a sense of meaning or purpose in life can be a vital component in one's 
mental health.” 388 A church in Skid Row therefore, should be intentional about bringing 

387. Bahr and Caplow, 7. 

388. Keith A. Roberts, 51. 
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members of the community together for this purpose. As Gerkin has insightfully noted, 
“At the center of any structure of meaning lie the questions of faith and ultimate purpose. 
The age-old function of religion has been that binding together all of life into some 

lOQ 

unitary vision that is finally meaningful.” 

Social Solidarity 

One of the more extreme difficulties that homeless individuals face is the lack of 
social support external to Skid Row. Commitment to stand with homeless individuals is 
a difficult concept to convey. Stereotypical views about homelessness contribute to this 
difficulty. Some people contend, “People are in Skid Row because they want to be in 
Skid Row.” They believe that due to bad moral choices, individuals live there. In some 
instances this may be true. But this is an uninformed and incomplete perspective. 
Reflective of what the sample participants have shown, some individuals had little 
choice. It may be said they were catapulted toward Skid Row. The physical, sexual and 
emotional abuse they suffered as children and as adults may have caused their inability to 
survive elsewhere. Many of them endured constant disappointments and abandonment, 
both familial and social. They now have little socio-economic resources and social ties 
that disable efforts to transcend their circumstances. Thus, they depend heavily upon acts 
of generosity. Some have made efforts to relocate only to find themselves back in Skid 
Row. Skid Row has provided the kinds of survival support they need. Standing in 
committed solidarity with them entails understanding these systemic realities that led to 
and perpetuate their ‘need' to be in Skid Row. Avoidance of any expression of 
superiority must be emphasized to this group. 

The Need for Comprehensive Training 


389. Gerkin, Crisis Experience in Modem Life . 53. 
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Those who make the commitment to stand in solidarity with residents of Skid 
Row must be subjective enough to identify with their pains, everyday dilemmas and 
struggles. Yet, at another level, they must be detached enough to offer objective insight 
and bring fresh vision into the process. In other words, when volunteers are overly 
immersed in the “Skid Row way of life,” insight (and foresight) will be limited to the 
resources, rationale and exploratory methods of analysis that prevail in Skid Row. 
Conversely, when individuals are so removed from the struggles of homeless individuals 
that authentic empathy is not possible, efforts will be sterile. 

Consequently, volunteers that may have had previous experiences with 
homelessness or circumstances that could have led to homelessness would be ideal. Yet 
others who, although may not have had such experiences, but recognize that 
homelessness is not so far a removed possibility will also be of great value. Recent 
attention has been given to the large number of middle-class citizens who are now 
unemployed. The current global economic crisis and national home foreclosures 
demonstrate how homelessness can happen to anyone. 

The solidarity approach will entail offering practical assistance with those who 
are homeless. This team should undergo specific contextual training. This training must 
include concepts about the history of individuals of Skid Row such as the social 
inheritance of poverty and family of origin dysfunction and abuse. 390 This is ministry in 
the margin. In this regard, Mary Alice Mulligan and Rufus Burrow, Jr. write: 


390. James Poling offers, “The relationship between economic vulnerability and family violence is 
complex, and class prejudice often causes middle-class readers to assume that the lower classes are more 
violent than others. This false perception is the result of family analysis, including the confusion of the 
damage from economic violence itself.” James Newton Poling, Render Unto God: Economic Vulnerability, 
Family Violence, and Pastoral Theology (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2002), 17. 
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Ministry in the margin is attentive to those persons who, although lovingly 
created by our Heavenly Parent, have been ignored, abused, or neglected by the 
power structures of society and find themselves in circumstances of poverty, 
oppression, or other forms of struggle and suffering. 391 

Therefore, those who make this commitment must understand the necessity of 

inexhaustible patience. Factors that must be anticipated by this group include issues of 

alcohol and drug abuse, legal problems, mental health issues (including dual-diagnoses), 

physical and sexual abuse, crimes, and illiteracy. As seen in Chapter 1, these issues are 

concentrated in Skid Row. 

Training efforts also must involve learning of the Skid Row socio-structural 
design. Consequences of the radical monopoly of social services such as the iatrogenic 
effect must be clearly understood and held in tension. When the training is complete, 
efforts can be taken to implement a plan of intervention. The move from reflection to 
implementation takes place in every interaction with the homeless individual. Maxine 
Glaz comments, “Every pastoral conversation, every intervention, is filled with potential 
for redemptive investment and interaction.’' “ The approach must be carried out with 
consistency and creative and resourceful ability. Otherwise the culture of the community 
will undermine the process. 

As in the functionalism model documented in Chapter 4, efforts ultimately must 
be collaborative. A disorganized or disconnected approach will limit the effectiveness of 
this endeavor and contribute to the already detached efforts of other well-intentioned 
civic groups that enter the community. This only continues dysfunction at the communal 
level. A collectivized effort however, will be the most efficacious approach. When 

391. Mulligan and Burrow, 15. 

392. Maxine Glaz, “Clinical Pastoral Education and Supervision: Emerging Issues and Changing 
Patterns,” in Pastoral Care and Social Conflict , ed. Pamela Couture and Rodney J. Hunter (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1995), 191. 
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efforts are brought under a single organizational structure, they can be operationalized in 
a systematic mamier, and can be carried out in constructive ways. Once the program is 
underway, it will inevitably attract others who do not attend the church. 

Collaborative Coalition 

This effort will require the participation of other churches, civic organizations and 
community leaders. It also must be in conversation with public officials, seeking to gain 
their support. For example, the councilperson for the district should be notified of the 
intent and asked to participate. Others, such as the police, business merchants and the 
missions should be included. The importance of the creation of social solidarity among 
these groups cannot be overstated. These partnerships are vital links toward the 
effectiveness of this model. Solidarity among these groups could have a great impact in 
transforming the culture of the community and thus the individual experience. 

A coalition will mean social capital. Social capital comes in various forms, not 
to exclude financial resources. These resources can be directed toward the creation of a 
business enterprise that employs homeless individuals. Furthermore, assistance with 
housing and educational opportunities could be financed. Scholarships can be provided 
to those wanting to attend technical college, or for recreational activities. Especial 
attention could be given to recreational activities that have educational components such 
as museums and art exhibits. The concept is that individuals can only reason from their 
experiences. The creation of new experiences can change the outlook of individuals and 
thus, the culture of the community. With moral, social, financial and the political support 
that will be inevitable through these partnerships, efforts toward addressing the problem 
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of homelessness in Skid Row will become more successful. A church in Skid Row 
should take the lead in organizing such a coalition. 

This coalition can join forces with homeless individuals who have been abused by 
foster care systems, giving them opportunity to address the issues that traumatized them. 
The engagement of this system will provide transformative healing for homeless 
individuals, while protecting others from suffering the same abuse. “Whether poor or 
rich, female or male, and regardless of culture, religion, ability, and so forth, people need 
to be protected from violence and given resources for healing when it strikes.” 393 This 
effort not only will foster intrapersonal healing and the prevention of further suffering, it 
also will be socially and politically empowering for those who have been victimized and 
let down by macro-social system. 

Social Restoration 

The goal of these approaches is to restore opportunities for individuals to participate 
in mainstream society. “Biblical justice does not merely help victims cope with 
oppression; it teaches us to remove it. Biblical justice does not merely require fair 
procedures for the poor; it demands new opportunity.” 394 This means that individuals 
must be provided opportunities to fully participate in the ongoing processes of society. 
According to Sider, “restoration to community involves much more than donating food 
and clothing to the poor. People [who are] in distress need empowerment at the point at 
which their participation in community has been undercut.” 395 A system (such as Skid 
Row) that provides resources but does not account for a person’s inability to use them 

393. Poling, Render Unto God. 55. 

394. Ronald Sider, Just Generosity: A New Vision for Overcoming Poverty in America . 2nd ed. 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2007), 68. 

395. Ibid., 73. 
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toward the improvement of their life situation only perpetuates their current condition. 

To give an individual a bottle of water, blanket or even shelter is not to give that 
individual opportunity to transcend the systemic problems that hinders him/her from 
earning his/her own. This means individuals need real opportunity and economic 
empowerment. 396 

Real Economic Opportunity and Empowerment 

Real economic opportunity and empowerment is viewed in two significant ways. 

First, in order for an individual to have real economic opportunity, the benefits 
subsequent to the primary goods must be considered. Armartya Sen rightly maintains, 
“The demands of equality cannot be properly assessed without seeing them in the context 
of other demands.” 397 Accordingly, individual circumstances, cultural and social 
diversity, and context must be considered. Many individuals (and families) of Skid Row 
live under physical, emotional, psychological, social and financial restraints that do not 
allow them the same opportunities as others who do not have such limitations. Due to the 
socio-cultural realities related to poverty, many homeless people have few, if any 
prospects for upward social and economic mobility. Their entire life is spent struggling 
with the effects of material lack. 

According to the literature on homelessness and the experiences of sample 
participants documented in this dissertation, a number of people who experience 
homelessness come from socio-economically challenged and dysfunctional families of 


396. Poling has conducted extensive work in the area of economics and pastoral care. Although 
much of this work relates to family violence, gender and racial oppression (relevant topics in their own 
right), his economic analyses are enlightening and form the basis of this assertion. For more, see his 
Deliver Us from Evil: Resisting Racial and Gender Oppression (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1996), and 
also his Render Unto God . 

397. Armartya Sen, Inequality Reexamined (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992),10. 
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origin. Their efforts to survive were met by intrapersonal and interpersonal challenges 
that disallowed them the ability to build interpersonal relationships or skills that could 
assist with economic opportunities. These frustrations are often met with criminal 
activity. Joyce, Carl and Dennis all sought to acquire financial resources through selling 
drugs or by gambling. To them, they had no choice but to engage in illegal activity in 
order to survive. In their cases, they were not selling drugs to acquire luxury items (not 
to condone illicit drug sales); they were surviving. This concept emphasizes the need for 
real economic opportunity and the development of a legitimate business culture in Skid 
Row. 

Second, a problem in Skid Row has not to do with the presence of adverse 
conditions, but relates to what is missing in Skid Row. There are few opportunities for 
employment within the community. Economic development should be a primary 
endeavor in this community. James Poling offers, “rather than support the dominant 
order, pastoral care should have as its goal the transformation of persons and 
communities toward economic justice.” If a church can establish financial 

opportunities for homeless individuals, it can create an avenue for self-esteem building 
that can assist in improving the psychospiritual well-being of the individual. This will 
simultaneously, enable individuals to relocate outside of Skid Row, while also promoting 
social, cultural and economic uplift to the community. 

Establishing financial opportunities for homeless individuals in Skid Row will be 
what Poling refers to as a “resistance community.” 399 Resistance communities are those 


398. Poling, Deliver Us from Evil . 6. 

399. Poling offers six responses to those of the dominant culture who participate in resistance 
communities. These include: development of a spirituality of resistance; live in solidarity with resistance 
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that "engage in alternative economic projects.” 400 This may begin by developing a 
construction company or janitorial service that employs individuals from the community. 
Once this effort is successful, more advanced level employment can then follow. 
Convicted felons and others who are difficult to employ could be given priority 
consideration for employment. This concept is known as “theology of reversal.” 401 That 
is, this approach reverses the customary practice of excluding those with criminal 
records, particularly, convicted felons. As Richard's case study shows, this effort will 
hold tremendous value for residents of Skid Row. 

Individuals will develop a sense of pride, self-esteem and self-worth, while also 
creating opportunity for mainstream participation. Therefore, this effort reduces 
affiliation limited to Skid Row. Conversely, it increases affiliative bonds external to Skid 
Row. This is empowerment that is liberative and prophetic. It is liberative in the sense 
that it facilitates emancipation from dependency, both materially and psychologically. It 
is prophetic as it deconstructs misconceptions about homeless individuals. It states that 
empowerment of homeless individuals is possible. Consistently, it is consciousness- 
raising that fosters social solidarity external to Skid Row. 

Public Theology as Pastoral Propheticism 

Public theology on behalf of the residents of Skid Row may be the most 
compassionate act of care since it is speaking of those who are unable to defend 


communities; take moral and material inventory; confront the abuser within; confront persons of power; 
and negotiate with institutions. For more on these concepts see Poling’s Deliver Us from Evil . 175-78. 

400. Poling, Render Unto God. 112. Also note that Poling documents three Nicaraguan programs 
that have established alternative economic projects. 

401. The theology of reversal is put forward in Richard Batey’s classic Jesus and the Poor . Batey 
documents sayings of Jesus that reversed the status quo. For example his teaching that the first shall be last, 
the last shall be first; he who humbles himself will be exalted; whoever attempts to save his life will lose it, 
etc. For more see Richard Batey, Jesus and the Poor (New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1972). 
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themselves 402 This approach may also be the most effective way to address problems 
that affect poor people at a structural level. Because structural change happens at the 
macro level, prophetic social engagement must also happen at the macro level (although 
efforts also must entail engagement at the micro-level). This fact obliges a church in 
Skid Row to move toward a public theology. 403 Bonnie Miller-McLemore describes 
public theology as “giving public voice to the socially marginalized, and arguing for 
alternative theological understandings of the social context [which is] essential for 
adequate care not only in congregations but also in society at large.” 404 This endeavor 
will include educating ( didache ) the wider public about the complex needs and ongoing 
struggles of homeless individuals. This educative process may be significant in 
facilitating opportunities for upward socio-economic mobility for individuals and 
families that reside in Skid Row. 

Public theology on behalf of the homeless is consciousness-raising that expresses 
a theology of compassion for those who have been victimized by personal and structural 
forces, especially those who are unable to defend themselves, or who have little or no 
recourse. James Poling rightly notes: 

When people of high social status experience violence, we seem to have no 

confusion about their need for protection, prevention and healing. We don't 


402. According to Pamela Cooper-White, "The shift from 'relational humanness to relational 
justice’ means that pastoral care can no longer focus on the individuals in isolation from the wider context. 
This takes pastoral care and counseling out into the arena of advocacy as well as individual care." Cooper- 
White, SharedWisdom, 124. 

403. Joretta Marshall notes that this movement toward public theology makes use of 
"anthropology, ethnography, sociology, feminist epistemological theories, and a contribution from a wealth 
of resources will make a difference in our discipline." Please see Joretta Marshall, “Methods in Pastoral 
Theology, Care, and Counseling,” in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms , ed. Nancy 
Ramsay (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2004), 147. 

404. Bonnie Miller-McLemore, “Pastoral Theology as Public Theology: Revolutions in the 
‘Fourth Area,’” in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms , ed. Nancy Ramsay (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 63 - 64. 
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blame the victim for provoking the violence. However, violence against certain 

vulnerable populations is often accepted as ‘the way things are.' 405 

Accordingly, the approach on behalf of those in Skid Row calls for the public to see 
reality through the eyes of those who are homeless. Through public theological efforts, 
“problems previously defined along private lines as signs of personal weakness and moral 
turpitude such as drugs, alcoholism, depression, poor academic performance ... are 
redefined in broader public and political tenns as a result of unjust patriarchal social 
structures and racist [and class] ideologies.” 406 One act of consciousness-raising can be 
the shattering of the silence about the child abuse, economic depravity and their relations 
to homelessness. When pastoral theologians relentlessly call attention to this problem, 
the public must eventually take note. When clergy urge moral imperatives and do not 
concede, attention is more likely to be directed toward the problem. “The preferential 
option for the poor, then, is the voice of the poor and oppressed breaking into the 
consciousness of a [society] that has more often heeded the calls of the rich and 
powerful.” 407 The goal is to influence public debate that includes the perspectives of 
those who are homeless and to seek structural change on their behalf. 

Summary 

In this chapter I have begun a conversation on methods for a church to engage 
issues related to homelessness in Skid Row. The assumption is based on the ability to 
rally support from others external to Skid Row, while maintaining pastoral approaches 
within Skid Row. Many of the homeless individuals in Skid Row seek a church that will 
provide for their spiritual needs. However, spiritual needs are not completely met except 

405. Poling, Deliver Us from Evil . 125. 

406. Miller-McLemore, 49 - 50. 

407. Kerr-Osman, 87. 
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they are seen in the context of other needs. Some of the other needs include social 
solidarity and economic support. These needs may be met through social inclusion that 
counters socially exclusive paradigms prevalent in the larger society. 

This approach is further built upon theories posited in the sociology discipline and 
the liberation theology literature. Sociologists argue that homeless people are 
disaffiliated, sometimes from early childhood. The sample participants presented in 
Chapter 3 reveal that this theory is consistent within the Skid Row population. Liberation 
theology literature does not provide a method for addressing such intrapersonal needs, 
but does address issues related to classism and social subjugation. This chapter extends 
liberation theology into the context of Skid Row in a way that includes measures to deal 
with soteriological and intrapersonal (emotional and psychological) needs of homeless 
residents, not to the exclusion of their spiritual and social well-being. 

The role of public theology may be a significant aspect of this approach. This 
effort seeks to enlighten the general public about the victimization that has occurred in 
the life of many who reside in Skid Row. This is a reductionistic effort that seeks to 
diminish negative and uninformed stereotypes related to homeless individuals. 408 The 
essential goal is to find ways of restoring individuals to full participation in society. All 
human beings are created equally. All human beings have intrinsic value and are created 
in the image and likeness of God. This means that regardless of an individual’s social 
status, all people shall receive equal and fair treatment. 

When all these factors come together, they comprise a model of engaging 
homelessness in Skid Row called the Liberative-Prophetic. Essentially, the Liberative- 

408 The manner in which I am using the tenn "reductionistic” is in the sense of reducing adverse and 
stereotypical views regarding Skid Row. This is not reductionism in sociological, psychological or 
philosophical terms that attempt to explain beliefs in ways that do not assume God's reality. 
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Prophetic deals with the entire being of the homeless individual with an ultimate goal 
toward intrapersonal healing. “From a spiritual and theological perspective, the care of 
people who are troubled, hurting, abused, or oppressed is concerned on the most basic 
level with forgiveness and renewal, with healing and making whole, and with discovering 
the possibility and presence of grace in their lives.” 409 Thus, intrapersonal healing can no 
better be fostered than through interpersonal relationship building, establishing social and 
political allies, and seeking to build an economic base. All of these aspects are within the 
realm of concern for the Liberative-Prophetic. 


409. A. J. van den Blink, “Pastoral Counseling and Pastoral Psychotherapy: The Impact of Social 
Change and Social Difference,” in Pastoral Care and Social Conflict , ed. Pamela Couture and Rodney J. 
Hunter (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 204. 
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Chapter 6: 

Conclusion 

Implications of the Study 

This study concludes that a sample of residents of Skid Row have experienced 
family-of-origin dysfunction, physical, sexual, emotional and psychological abuse, 
childhood onset of disaffiliation that continues with their current state of homelessness in 
Skid Row, and demoralization. The collectivization of individuals with such experiences 
within a concentrated social service community can establish cultural patterns that 
promote social dishannony and personal invalidation. 

This study also affirms that socio-structural factors present in Skid Row have 
ongoing consequences for individuals who live in the community. Social service efforts 
in the community can restrict efforts to overcome homelessness by fostering conformity 
to the Skid Row way of life. Moreover, emphasis on providing services to homeless 
individuals, inadvertently contributes to the ongoing culture of dependency and 
homelessness in the community. The culture of the community, established by the 
prevalence of social services and traumatic past experiences of individuals, can socialize 
homeless individuals into accepting homelessness and atypical social norms. 

Further conclusions are related to the viability of liberation theologies to address 
these issues. Although liberation theology does not specifically address intrapersonal 
(emotional and psychological) and interpersonal needs, it can be utilized to address 
homelessness as class oppression, through socio-structural and socio-cultural 
engagement. This socio-structural and socio-cultural engagement, when employed by 
pastoral theologians and pastoral care and counseling providers, can be intentional about 
doing so with intrapersonal health issues as matters of concern. 
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Another implication of this study is that it insists on theological education 
directing specific attention toward issues of social context. Social context has proven to 
be a variable intimately related to the need for intrapersonal care. This concern urges 
theology schools and seminaries to prepare students to assess the implications of social 
contexts on parishioners and those who seek pastoral care. Responsible social 
engagement must be at the heart of theological education and pastoral care and 
counseling efforts. 

Moreover, studies related to care for the homeless population are crucial. The 
trajectory of the pastoral care and counseling discipline has moved toward inclusion of 
macro-social concerns that include attention to oppressive matters such as classism, 
racism, patriarchal and economic injustices. This current trend toward the eclectic 
inclusion of social theory must continue. Yet, homelessness remains an issue 
unaddressed in the discipline. The need to do so is no better expressed than in the way 
the current home foreclosures and economic recession has spread globally. The 
Liberative-Prophetic dimension of care proposes a model through which this effort may 
be considered. On a large scale, this method of care targets the elements that cause and 
perpetuate social invalidation exhibited in and through homelessness. This means that 
oppressive social, economic, emotional and psychological factors have to become 
disempowered, whether they are directly or indirectly the cause of homelessness, if 
holistic well-being is to be fostered among homeless individuals. 

Suggestions for Further Study 

My suggestions for future research include determining the interaction across 
SRO’s, shelter and literal homeless populations in Skid Row. This could help further 
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determine the benefits and limitations of congregational support and small group support. 
As seen in the sociological literature, some homeless individuals compare themselves 
with others in order to minimize their own situation. An evaluation of relationships 
across these categories might detennine the effectiveness of the congregational and small 
group models. Also, this study did not investigate the perceptions of homeless 
individuals who do not attend church. Further research should seek to understand the 
view of the church by homeless individuals who do not attend church. This 
understanding will provide insight about ways church efforts may be limited in its socio- 
structural engagement. Furthermore, it also would be instructive to have an 
understanding of the views of homeless individuals who may belong to other religions or 
who may be atheistic. 

Moreover, future research could include enlarging the sample to gain a better 
perspective toward whether the issues experienced by sample participants in this 
dissertation are comparable across a larger population. This will detennine whether this 
current model is relevant to a larger population of the community. Also, testing whether 
the previous life-experiences of homeless individuals in this study are present among 
other homeless individuals who reside in non-concentrated homeless and social service 
areas like Skid Row will prove beneficial. If previous life-experiences of homeless 
individuals who live in non-concentrated homeless communities are comparable, this 
study may be relevant to them. However, if previous life-experiences of homeless 
individuals of non-concentrated homeless communities are dissimilar, further study 
would include seeking to understand why and how their experiences are different. This 
will help to understand why some homeless persons end up in Skid Row and others do 
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not. Furthermore, this might help in understanding why some end up homeless and 
others escape. 

Finally, sampling of individuals who have experiences such as those in this 
dissertation but did not end up homeless might show other causes of homelessness and 
areas of resiliency that buffer against homelessness besides those of social safety nets. 
This understanding will assist in further developing this current model. 
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Appendix A 

The “Old Chicago School” Urban Ecology Theory 
With the use of an urban ecology theory the concept of gentrification has been 
called “invasions” by researchers at the Chicago School in the 1920’s. The urban 
ecology theory maintains that the growth of cities and the segregation of communities 
along racial, ethnic, gender and class lines may be similar to the ways in which plants 
thrive or die. For example, in the plant ecology, invasions take place when trees emerge 
and expend the resources of a particular land area leaving other plants to struggle for 
resources. Comparably, in cities “structural growth of community takes place in 
successional sequence not unlike the successional stages in the development of the plant 
formation.” 410 The correlation between the two worlds may be seen when industries 
emerge leaving residents little recourse to contest the emergence. 

When invasions take place, they are the result of different usages of land or space; 
or in the type of occupant. The type of occupant may vary from business occupants to 
residential occupants. This can be seen in the way that downtown Los Angeles is 
currently undergoing a resurgence of residential and business occupancy on the periphery 
of Skid Row. 

There are numerous conditions that serve as catalysts for invasions. William 

Burgess and Robert Park stated that invasions happen when the following occur: 

(1) changes in forms and routes of transportation; (2) obsolescence resulting from 
physical deterioration or from changes in use or fashion; (3) the erection of 
important public or private structures, buildings, bridges, institutions, which have 
either attractive or repellent significance; (4) the introduction of new types of 
industry, or even a change in the organization of existing industries; (5) changes 


410. Roderick D. McKenzie, “The Ecological Approach to the Study of the Human Community,” 
in The City , by Robert E. Park, Eemest W. Burgess, and Roderick D. McKenzie (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925), 74. 
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in the economic base which make for redistribution of income, thus necessitating 
change of residence; (6) real estate promotion creating sudden demands for 
special location sites, etc. 411 

Common to each of these occurrences is the need to control space. In each incidence, 
some group or industry will begin to dominant an already existent space for their own 
purposes, while those who occupy the space at the time of the invasion will have little 
ability to defend or maintain the space. Invasion in this sense has to do with the takeover 
of a desired geographical location. 

It should be noted that an invasion is only the first stage of a cyclical pattern in 
the urban ecological process. Except in cases of major land takeovers such as when 
corporate giants build mega-complexes in or near residential communities, invasions may 
begin quietly. They usually are started by a small number of individuals who remain 
undetected by the existing community. This group primarily consists of those who have 
achieved economic success and have greater social and financial mobility than most. 

Once they have established themselves in a community, mass invasions tend to follow. 
“Such movement may involve merely a gradual transition which slowly replaces the 
older population, or it may take place with such rapidity as to be thought of in tenns of a 
stampede.” 412 At this stage, current residents are unable to oppose them. The movement 
builds momentum; sometimes with speed at other times with gradualness. But in either 
case, they are consistent. When the mass invasion movement is in progress, “individuals 
are caught up in its spirit and often move with no other apparent reason than that 


411. Ibid., 75. 

412. Paul Frederick Cressey, “Population Succession in Chicago " The Social Fabric of the 
Metropolis: Contributions of the Chicago School of Urban Sociology , ed. James F. Short, Jr., (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1971), 112. 
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everybody else is moving.’' 413 Once the invasions have become apparent and current 

occupants have realized their inability to contest them, they also realize their inevitable 

displacement. Even the ethos of the community must change as the incoming group has 

its own cultural traditions and class associations. It becomes clear that life will not 

remain the same as it had been. This revelation initiates a stage of conflict. The intensity 

of the conflict depends upon the level of variation of class, economic status and at times, 

ethnic or cultural identity of the invading group and the existent group. Cressey posits: 

Where the groups are of a similar social and economic level with no particular 
dislike for each other, the supplanting of one group by another usual involves only 
a minimum of friction. But where marked prejudices exist and there is a fear that 
the invading group will cause a serious loss in real estate values, violent 
opposition may develop. 414 

Interestingly, the supplanted group that is most similar to the invading group resists the 
invasions the least, whereas the more dissimilar the groups, the more intense the 
contestation of the invasion will be. Examples of violent opposition may be seen 
historically as when African Americans have moved into communities that were 
predominately occupied by white residents who opposed their entrance into the 
communities. Less intensified invasions have been seen with European immigrants who 
moved into ‘white’ communities with little resistance. 

Recession: The Second Theoretical Phase 
The next phase is known as “recession.” This phase has to do with the departure 
of the older residents from the area. It is marked by a negatively reconditioned view of 
the once-held community by those who previously occupied it. Cressey argues, “The 
entrance of unwanted ‘outsiders’ lowers the desirability of the area in the eyes of the 

413. Ibid., 113. 

414. Ibid., 113. 
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older inhabitants.” 415 This notion may be viewed from varying perspectives. One such 
perspective may be seen for example, as when an incoming group is unwanted because 
they are considered of lower class status or of a different ethnic group. Again, returning 
to the historical scenario of African Americans moving into “white neighborhoods,” the 
desirability of the neighborhoods decreased by whites because of their discriminatory 
views regarding African Americans. Once it was established that the unwanted new 
residents would continue to infiltrate the community, the occupants no longer desired to 
remain. This disinterest in remaining in the community was based on the notions that the 
property values would decrease and the class status of the community would suffer. This 
resulted in the term ’white-flight.” The white residents relocated to other parts of the 
city. 

Still further, it is not uncommon for affluent dwellers to become concerned about 
regulations that demand low-income housing to be erected in their neighborhoods. They 
usually form tenant associations to oppose such legislation. In either case described, 
“The area becomes less attractive [and] the older residents depart leaving unoccupied 
houses behind them, and this encourages the entrance of some new group into the 
area.” 416 

On the other hand, when the unwanted group that moves into a community is of 
higher economic or social class status, the current occupants may feel threatened and 
displaced. In such cases when advantaged persons “invade” a community adjacent to an 
impoverished community, the desirability to remain in the community is met with the 
inability to do so due to public pressure, police sweeps, and financial incapability to 


415. Ibid., 112. 

416. Ibid., 113. 
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contest. Because this is a desire for space rather the need for space, those who acquire 
the space are usually those who can drive the property value upward. The increase in 
property value places limitations on who will be able to afford the space. Meanwhile, 
this leaves those who already occupy the space with the need to seek new space, as they 
have little ability to remain in the space desired by those driving the price up. Often this 
leads to conflict and advocacy on behalf of those who are being uprooted. The 
abandonment of a community by one group and the establishment of another group in the 
community, lead to the final stage of this urban ecological process. 

Both the newcomers and those who have been supplanted must reorganize their 
lives in their new community. In contrast to the plant ecology, R .D. McKenzie offers 
“the essential difference between the plant and animal organism is that the animal has the 
power of locomotion which enables it to gather nutriment from a wider environment, but 
in addition to the power to move in space, the human animal has the ability to contrive 
and adapt the environment to his [/her] needs.” 417 Those who have been uprooted often 
become the “invaders” in the communities to which they seek to reestablish themselves. 
The theory holds that because they have the power of mobility and the capacity to adapt, 
they will settle in a different community and modify it to meet their needs. “In time, the 
invaders will become old residents. Another cycle may set in, with a new group of 
invaders entering the area and the older residents or their descendants move on to other 
parts of the city.” 418 Therefore, the cycle of invasions continues indefinitely; constantly 
giving rise to new and more innovative types of communities 


417. McKenzie, 18. 

418. Cressey, 114. 
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Appendix B 
Interview Questions 

1. How old are you? 

2. Tell me a little about your background: for instance; where you were bom, what 
was home like, class background, etc. 

3. Would you tell me about your schooling: Where, when, how long. 

4. Did you have many friends as a teenager? 

5. Tell me about your life now: Marital status, children, and relationships. 

6. When you were growing up, did church or synagogue have any place in your life? 
What place? (Denomination?) 

7. Does religion play a role in your life now? How so? 

8. When your were growing up, if you can remember, did you feel safe? 

9. Were you physically or sexually abused as a child? 

10. Have you been homeless before, either as a child or adult? If so, how often? 

11. Did you use drugs or abuse alcohol before coming to Skid Row? After coming to 
Skid Row? 

12. How long have you lived in Skid Row? 

13. Tell me about the five or ten years prior to living in Skid Row. 

14. What circumstances or factors caused you to live in Skid Row? 

15. Tell me about your experiences in Skid Row. What is negative about it? What is 
positive about it? 

16. Do you have any friends or social acquaintances in Skid Row? 

17. Who do you turn to for help in Skid Row? 

18. Do you have family or friends outside of Skid Row that you keep in contact with? 
If so, how often? Do they provide you with any assistance? 
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19. Do you feel stigmatized or stereotyped by people who do not live in Skid Row 
that you must interact with? Any experiences you can share? 

20. Have you been diagnosed with a mental or emotional disorder? If so, when? 

21. Have you considered or attempted to commit suicide? 

22. Do you want to relocate away from Skid Row? What assistance is most needed 
for you to relocate outside of Skid Row? 

Tell the literature review summation. 

23. In what ways does this image describe and/or contradict your experience? 

24. Do you have your own image/story that reflects your experience? 

25. What suggestions do you have for a church in Skid Row? 

26. Should a church in Skid Row assist people with getting out of Skid Row, or 
should it only provide spiritual guidance? 

27. What else do you think I should be asking residents of Skid Row in order to help 
clergy learn about the experiences of residents of Skid Row? 
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Appendix C 

UNDERSTANDING AND AGREEMENT FOR RESEARCH PARTICIPANTS 

Thank you for participating in this research by talking to me about your experience of 
living in Skid Row. In this research I am exploring the concepts described as 
disaffiliation and demoralization. My goal is to help clergy understand the experiences of 
those who live in Skid Row and to provide guidelines for these clergy to work with them. 
I am doing this by listening to the stories of residents of Skid Row. It is from these stories 
and interviews that I will develop guidelines. 

To participate in this interview you are asked to sign this consent form. In doing so you 
understand the following: 

■ I, the participant, will not be paid for participating in this research. 

■ I understand the interview will be taped. Only Jeffery Thomas, or a designated 
scribe, will hear the tape. Once the study is complete the tape will be erased. 

■ At any time during the interview process I may change my mind and withdraw 
my consent to participate. 

■ Every effort will be made to keep my identity unknown. I give Jeffery Thomas 
permission to use parts of my story in his written work, but my name will be 
changed along with any identifying information. 

■ I understand that information from this interview and any follow-up conversations 
will be used for Jeffery Thomas’s dissertation research and any publications that 
may come from it. 

■ I understand that in signing this consent form I release Jeffery Thomas, Central 
City Community Church of the Nazarene, and Claremont School of Theology 
from any liability related to the interview or written results. 

■ I understand that Central City Community Church of the Nazarene is not 
endorsing this study, nor claims responsibility for any of its findings. 

■ I understand that should I need to talk to a counselor because of feelings that arise 
from this interview, Jeffery Thomas will provide up to 3 one-hour pastoral care 
sessions at no cost. If more are needed, Jeffery Thomas will provide me with a 
referral. 

I have read, understand, and agree to the terms of this document. 


Participant’s signature 


Date 
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